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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~a—— 


HE war continues to be as amazing as ever. We have 
now had actual firing for over ten days, and yet there 
has been no serious invasion of French soil. What one 
was always told would happen in the great war, and what 
undoubtedly the Germans meant should happen, was a steady 
and rapid advance of the stupendous tide of German soldiers 
into France. Wave was to succeed wave of men on the 
frontier, and all of them were to have their faces turned to 
France and Paris. The sea, no doubt, was to break in through 
Belgium, but Belgium, it was confidently predicted, would 
make no serious opposition. It would flow over Belgium just 
as an incoming tide flows over and covers an isolated rock. 
In a word, the Germans were to turn neither to the right nor 
to the left for anything the Belgians might say or do, but 
keep steadily on their appointed course. Now look at what 
has really happened. The first fighting line of the German 
Army, instead of facing south, has had to turn round and 
face practically west. The little rock, instead of being over- 
whelmed at once, has actually held up the tide! It is incredible, 
but it is true. Instead of France being invaded, and the first 
great battle taking place on French soil, it is Belgium that is 
being invaded, and the battle which is beginning as we write 
is not only in Belgium, but one largely against Belgian troops 
—a battle in which German guns will point west and the 
Belgian and French guns east. 


No doubt, under cover of the battle on the German right 
flank, vast masses of German troops which are now penned 
up to the east-of Liége and the line of the Meuse, ready to 
begin the business, will at once push south for the invasion 
of France. Possibly*the German numbers are so enormous 
that sthey will be able to accomplish this double mancuvre 
with éase. We certainly are not going to make the capital 
error of being optimistic till there is real ground for optimism, 
and for that we frankly confess there is none. At the 
same time, it would show a rather paltry superstition not 
to note the great difficulties of the Germans. If the accounts 
of the positions of their forces are anything like accurate, 
they would seem to be dangerously thick on the ground to the 
east of the Meuse. Numbers are all very well, but regiments 
can get in each other’s way. They have also got the very 
formidable works of Namur before them. These may roughly 
be taken as the pivot of the double German advance west and 
south. The Germans ought to be in Namur to-night, and 
have ail its outlying defences in their hands. Will they be 
able to do this? If not, will they dare to neglect Namur and 
go forward, masking it with a large body of men, of which 
they, of course, have plenty, but otherwise treating it as if it 
did not exist ? 





We do not believe either that they will dare to attack 
Namur summarily or that they have the nerve to neglect it. 
Namur is a very much stronger Liége, and during the 
last ten days the spades have been busily at work. The 
country round is now literally seamed with trenches and 
bristling with guns. But if Namur is not taken summarily 
it may play a very tiresome part in the German preliminary 
measures, for of course, from the German point of view, 
that is all we are witnessing just now. Asa preliminary to 
invading France, Germany has had to invade Belgium. But 
even if all sorts of miracles were to happen to help Germany, 
and things went like lightning and clockwork combined, the 
fact would still remain that the preliminaries are a week late. 


ordinary way, which is far more likely when the com- 
batants are so evenly matched, Namur may well prove the 
anvil upon which the Belgians and the French in combination 
will beat out the national defence. Troops that get between 
a fortress well held anda gallant and aggressive field army 
are in a very awkward position. That is where the anvil comes 
in. A victorious field army, if it bas a resolute foe, is often 
disappointed of its victories by the enemy merely falling back 
in good order, but if he has to fall back upon an anvil, then the 
assailant’s stroke has, we will not say a double, but a quad- 
ruple value. All these speculations may, of course, be vain, 
but, at any rate, we can indulge the thought that Namur is 
once more to play a great part, and that hovering over it at 
this moment are the spirits of William III. and Marlborough, 
and last, but not least, that shade of a shade, the generous, the 
ingenuous, the high-souled Uncle Toby, and with him Corporal 
Trim, stiff as a ramrod in everything but his love for his 
country and his master. 


It would be useless to attempt to describe the minor 
vicissitudes of the campaign in North-East Belgium. It is 
evident, however, that the Belgians have been fighting in the 
open with all the dash, cleverness, and resource shown by 
them in and around Liége, which latter place, by the way, is 
now occupied by very large bodies of Germans, who, if all 
accounts are true, are well pleased with the shelter and the good 
food to be obtained in the town. Meanwhile, contrary to all 
expectations and all likelihood, the forts of Liége are still 
intact, and have kept the Belgian flag flying. That is an 
absolute “record” for such little places as these but, thank 
Heaven! little places and little nations are showing us that the 
big battalions and the big nations are not everything, and 
that man’s unconquerable mind is still not to be'reckoned by 
weight but by worth. 


Among the curious features of the invasion of Belgium 
are the facts that the Belgian field artillery is doing 
better than the German artillery, and that the Belgian 
cavalry is not only more alert, but far more enterprising 
than the Uhlans. Even if we make every possible allow- 
ance for Belgian elation, with its consequent exaggerations, 
there can be no sort of doubt that again and again the 
Belgians have got round the Uhlans, cut them up and 
captured them, and, turning the tables, played exactly the 
sort of game that the Uhlans played in France forty-four 
years ago. 


The Belgians, of course, have the incomparable advantage 
of fighting in their own country and having all its resources 
at their disposal. The boys and women conyey food to them 
wherever it is humanly possible to do so, whereas the Uhlans 
have great difficulty in feeding themselves and their horses, 
The Belgians do not take wrong turnings or go up impossible 
lanes or mistake their direction, as the Ublans are constantly 
doing—and small blame to them, for the best of maps are 
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often blind guides in a country covered like Belgium with a 
labyrinth of paths and roads which seem to run parallel, but 
which in fact diverge or converge with the most maddening 
indecision. 


Before we leave the subject of the invasion of Belgium 
we must say a word as to the manner in which the 
Germans are using up their horses. This is for them a most 
serious matter, for if they have not plenty of draught-horses 
for the guns and transport, and plenty also for their cavalry 
screens, they will sooner or later be a waterlogged army. No 
doubt the Germans started with a splendid supply, but the 
wastage has obviously been unusually heavy. And remember 
that the Germans, who used to get great numbers of horses 
from Russia and America and the Argentine, cannot now 
get a single animal. Their only extra source of supply is 
Hungary, and the Hungarian horses are not much good for 
draught, and are also wanted by the Austrians. No doubt 
the wastage for us and the French will be equally great, but 
we have the whole of the Transatlantic supply open to us, 
while the French can get thousands of useful horses from 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and even Syria. We understand, 
indeed, that Canada is already sending us some twenty 
thousand remounts, and very soon we shall be getting walers 
coming to our assistance, not to mention the South African 


ponies. 


From the French right, that is, in Alsace, we hear little 
except that the French have had to withdraw from 
Miilhausen. There is no harm in that, for the attack on 
Miilhausen was always meant as an annoying raid rather 
than the beginning of a serious advance in strength. It 
appears, however, that on Tuesday afternoon and night and 
Wednesday morning there was a sharp engagement which 
ended in the success of the French, the Germans beating a 
hasty retreat, leaving many killed and wounded and losing 
many prisoners. Indeed, it is said that nearly a thousand 
Germans, and among them nine wounded officers, were left in 
the villages which they had to evacuate. Here we may 
mention that the French General Staff are said to have come 
to the conclusion that the German heavy guns are “ curiously 
ineffective ” in action. 

The Russian mobilization has proved, as every one expected, 
a slow business, but nevertheless it has been rather more 
rapid than any one dared to hope. Within a week we may 
expect news of a serious Russian advance—an advance 
which will only be met by a comparatively small number of 
German troops, and these not the most efficient of their kind. 
No doubt the German calculation is that in another week or 
fortnight they will have so thoroughly beaten the French that 
they will be able to send back along their admirable strategic 
railways army corps after army corps, flushed with suecess, and 
ready to roll up the Russians. But then suppose things do 
not go quite like that, and that in a week or ten days the 
French, even if the Germans do well, refuse, like the Belgians, 
to be beaten. Then the sending back of army corps will be a 
very different matter, and the Germans will be in the terribly 
embarrassing position of having to choose whether they will 
be hung up in France by depleting their army there, or 
whether they will leave the road open, or comparatively open, 
to Berlin. Berlin is not so very far away from the Polish 
frontier. 


It does not look as if the Austrians would be able to give 
much help to their German allies against Russia. Things are 
not going well with them in Servia, and, what is worse, there 
scem signs that the Croat and Czech regiments are not 
proving trustworthy. Even if they do not mutiny, which is 
hardly to be expected, their sullenness may have a very damp- 
ing effect on the plans of the Austrian General Staff. Let us 
euppose an impossibility: that we had quantities of regi- 
ments into which we had forced Boers—Boers not recon- 
ciled by paxtnership in the Empire, but with their hearts 
filled with rage and bitlerness—and that we then asked them to 
fight againet men of Dutch blood. We can hardly imagine any- 
thing more likely to make our Generals uneasy than to have 
regiments of that kind in their commands. Moreover, it is 
not a case of just a few disaffected Slavs. Half the rank- 
aud-file of the Austrian Army belong to the Slavonic races. 








Another difficulty for the Austrian Army is the imperative 
need of watching Italy, and also of strengthening Dalmatia 
against the double attack which is now coming from the 
English and French Fleets and the Servian advance. Any 
day we may hear that the Servians have reached Serajevo, 


On Tuesday at 11 o’clock at night war was declared by 
Britain on Austria, a declaration which we cannot hel 
thinking was delayed too long, though no doubt the Govern. 
ment believed themselves to have good ground for the latitude 
allowed to Austria. Since the declaration of war a great 
number of Austrian ships have been captured. 


Of naval news there is not much, bub we learn that 
the Atlantic is now not only open, but, for all practical pur- 
poses, as safe for cargo ships as it was three weeks ago, and 
that the North Sea is actually opening. During the week 
cargoes of produce and also passenger ships have been 
coming in from the Danish coast in security. There was 
no doubt a certain terror about the mines, but people 
are beginning to find out that, with care and under proper 
direction, ships may move about a mined area with little 
danger. There will, of course, be accidents, but the sea is 
always full of perils from collisions, and we very much doubt 
whether, taking the whole shipping afloat, the risk has risen 
more than ten or twelve per cent. 





When the great naval action will come off no one can tell. 
We agree, however, with the Times Military Correspondent in 
thinking that the Germans must make a dash for it, and we 
also think it by no means improbable that when the dash comes 
it will be found that the Germans have behind their naval 
fighting line a considerable force of men in transports 
ready to emphasize any piece of luck that may come 
their way. But the Germans dream that this will create 
such a panic in this country as to throw us all into 
hysterics, They are quite mistaken. A raid on the first day 
of the war would no doubt have been a formidable matter. 
We are now, however, perfectly prepared for such an event, 
and if even a hundred thousand men were to be landed in a 
surprise attack—which is very unlikely—we should be perfectly 
well able to deal with them. If the Belgian forts at Liége 
couid stop a hundred thousand men with literally hundreds of 
thousands of men in their rear ready to help them, what would 
be the fate of a hundred thousand Germans without horses or 
other transport, and with their backs to the sea? The only 
result of a raid attempted, or even accomplished, would be to 
fill Lord Kitchener’s Second Army, not in ten weeks, but in ten 
days. 


One of the cruiser squadrons of the main Fleet was attacked 
last Sunday by German submarines. None of the ships was 
damaged, and one of the German submarines, U15, was 
sunk by shots from the ‘Birmingham.’ This encounter cannot 
fail to create confidence among the crews of the larger 
vessels. The ability of ships to beat off submarine attacks is 
one of the most discussed questions of naval warfare, and the 
first bringing of the matter to the test is very gratifyiag to 
us, as the German plan was evidently to reduce the strength 
of our watching fleet by torpedo attack before risking a great 
action. 


The surprise of the week has been the fate ef the ‘Goeben’ 
and the‘ Breslau.’ The two ships when they escaped from the 
Straits of Messina steamed at top speed into the Aegean and 
then entered the Dardanelles, and were sold to the Turks—an 
amazing end for one of the swiftest and most powerful battle 
cruisers in the world, but quite in keeping with other events 
in a war where everything is upside down, and Belgian militia 
cavalry act the part of Uhlans and Uhlans that of slow, heavy, 
muddile-headed Yeomanry! Britain, of course, will have 
something to say to the Turks, and, we trust, something very 
severe, as to this strange reading of the duty of neutrals, but 
meanwhile the ‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau’ mast be struck 
off the muster rofl of the enemy’s flect—a matter of no 
small importance. Other important results may follow from 
this piece of German policy. We note that a telegram from 
Rome to the Star on Friday states that Italy is much pertarbed 
by the transaction, and does not mean to allow the equilibrium 
of, the Lower Mediterranean to be threatened. That looks 
like an understanding with Greece, 
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On Monday Mr. Asquith moved the adjournment of the 
House till August 25th. He hoped that in the interval some- 
thing might be done that would enable them to dispose of the 
rest of the business of the Session with something like general 
acquiescence. In using these words Mr. Asquith, of course, 
referred primarily to the Amending Bill, about which no 
decision has yet been taken. Mr. Bonar Law said that he 
recognized that, as matters stood, both the Government and 
the House would be free to do whatever seemed to them best 
when the House met again. But he would do all he could in 
the meantime to help to realize Mr. Asquith’s hope that 
controversial debate might be avoided. “At such a time,” he 
gaid, “it would, I believe, be a national calamity.” 


It is understood that the Home Ruleand Unionist leaders will 
during the adjournment make an attempt to settle the Home 
Rule problem by agreement. It is greatly to be hoped that 
they will succeed. If, however, they fail, it seems to us that 
proper course is to apply the principle of the moratorium to 
the Home Rule Bill. Let a short Act be passed amending 
the Parliament Act in such a way that the failure to pass a 
Bill under that Act in three successive Sessions shall not 
destroy the said Bill. The Home Rule Bill will thus be kept 
alive, and exactly in the position in which it was when war 
was declared. When the war is over its friends and opponents 
can begin where they left off. That will be fair to all sides. 
We should prefer a settlement on the lines of the Exclusion 
of Ulster “ till Parliament shall order otherwise,” but if that 
cannot be obtained then let us have the moratorium solution. 


The Times of Tuesday printed the vital passage in the speech 
which the German Chancellor delivered in the Reichstag on 
August 4th on the events that led up to war:— 

“Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and 
perhaps (as a matter of fact the speaker knew that Belgium had 
been invaded that morning] are already on Belgian soil. Gentle- 
men, that is contrary to the dictates of international law. It is 
true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that 
France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as 
her opponent respects it. We knew, however, that France stood 
ready for the invasion. France could wait, but we could not 
wait. A French movement upon our flank upon the lower Rhine 
might have been disastrous. So we were compelled to override 
the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. 
The wrong—I speak openly—that we are committing we will 
endeavour to make good as soon as our military goal has been 
reached, Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, and 
is fighting for his highest possessions can have only one thought 
—how he is to hack his way through (wie er sich durchhaut)!” 


The accounts of how the German crowds and German 
officials lost their heads and insulted foreigners after the 
declaration of war are painful reading. The British Embassy 
in Berlin was attacked and the windows were broken. 
Englishmen who had been well known as residents in Berlin 
for years were arrested. The Times correspondent says that 
others were assaulted in the streets, and that the police were 
distinguished either by their absence or by their extreme 
inefficiency. The French Ambassador in Berlin, M. Jules 
Cambon, has issued an extraordinary narrative of bis journey 
out of Germany. In his train to Denmark no food was pro- 
vided for himself or the ladies or children, and when the 
train was near the Kiel Canal the blinds were drawn and 
a guard stood over the party with loaded revolvers. Finally, 
the Ambassador was informed that the train would not go 
on unless he paid £200. His cheque was refused, and he 
had some difficulty in collecting the amount in gold. All 
this—assuming its accuracy—is extremely discreditable. 
When Baron von Schoen, the German Ambassador, left 
Paris, the French were careful that he should travel in regal 
comfort. And then, mirabile dictu, the German Government 
confiscated the train! 


On Friday week the British forces in the Gold Coast 
Colony seized the port of Lome, in German Togoland. 
No resistance was offered, and South Togoland up to one 
hundred and twenty kilometres north from the coast was 
simultaneously surrendered. Togoland, part of the former 
Slave Coast, was annexed by Germany in 1884 It has an 
area of over thirty thousand square miles. British bluejackets 
have also destroyed the wireless station at Dar-Es-Salam, the 
main port of German East Africa. It is reported that the 
Germans have evacuated Swakopmund, in German South-West 
Africa, after blowing up the jetty and sinking the tugs in the 








harbour. This port was constructed at great expense owing 
to the nearness of Walfish Bay. Two or three other German 
wireless stations have been destroyed. 


The offers of help from the Dominions have been a cause of 
intense pride and satisfaction in the United Kingdom. 
Canada, besides placing her ships unreservedly at the disposal 
of the Admiralty, is raising an Expeditionary Force of over 
twenty thousand men, with the intention of increasing the 
number as may be required. The Commonwealth of Australia 
has made an exactly similar offer of ships and men. So 
also has New Zealand, except that she is unable, as one can 
easily understand, to raise more than eight thousand men as a 
first instalment. The women of Canada are sending a 
hospital ship. Canada is also sending presents of a million 
bags of flour and a million bushels of oats. 


The Times of Monday published from its St. Petersburg 
correspondent a striking account of the manner in which the 
members of the Duma, on the eve of war, sank all their 
differences in a common purpose. The Cadet leader, for 
instance, was seen walking arm-in-arm with the reactionary 
Jew-baiter, M. Purishkevitch. The members were received 
by the Emperor, who spoke with great emotion of their coming 
trial. Then raising his voice he used the homely Russian 
saying, “Great is the God of the Russian Land.” The 
Deputies responded electrically with a thunderous cheer and 
sang “ God Save the Tsar.” The Emperor, speaking again, 
said, “ With all my soul I wish you success.” Then crossing 
himself, he exclaimed “God be withus!” “God bewithus!” 
resounded from all sides. Deputies crossed themselves and 
spontaneously burst into singing the anthem “Lord, Save 
Thy People.” Many were moved to tears, 


The National Reserve, and small blame to them, are strain- 
ing at the leash, and asking why they are being forgotten 
when everybody else is being employed—they are all trained 
men, with half of them in full bodily vigour, and, best of all, 
with serious war service behind most of them. It is naturally 
galling, but they must for the moment be content to stand 
by to serve their country. Of one thing we can assure 
them positively. They are not being forgotten by Lord 
Kitchener and the War Office. The military authorities 
may have been sceptical about the value of the National 
Reserve in the past. They are so no longer. They fully 
realize thut they have in Classes I. and Il.a national and 
military asset of the highest value. We do not doubt that 
when they have made up their minds as to the best use for 
the Reserve they will take action. Meanwhile we must ask the 
country in general, and the National Reservists in particular, 
to remember that up till the end of this week the War Office 
has been uncommonly busy with the general mobilization, and 
the raising of the new Army. What they have accom- 
plished has been literally magnificent. 








As we write on Friday the subscriptions to the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund amount to £863,000. That is a good week's 
work, and we have no doubt that the million point will be 
reached by the time these pages are in our readers’ hands. 
The Fund is under sound control, and we do not doubt 
that it will be wisely administered and withont waste or 
friction. All those who are anxious to do something for their 
country can find their opportunity here. Local Funds must, 
of course, not be neglected, but a great Central Fund can 
attract subscribers who have no very strong local ties. The 
Fund, again, will be most useful in the work of equalization. 
It will be the channel by which the richer districts will help 
the poorer. 


In the general eagerness to help we hope that the sound 
advice given this week by the writer of a letter to the Daily Mail 
will be taken to heart. He suggests that the nation’s motto 
at the present moment should be “ Business as usual.” That 
is sound common-sense and true patriotism. There is not one 
of us who cannot without the slightest loss of health or 
happiness be “speeded up” by some fifteen or twenty per 
cent. If we all—men, women, and children—resolve to work 
harder and better than before, we shall very soon overtake the 
losses of war. They are superficial things, if the spirit 
survives. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 percent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CALL TO ARMS. 
ET us say once more what we said as emphatically as 
we could last week—that the first thing to do is to 
get Lord Kitchener the five hundred thousand men whom 
he must have to make the country safe. Till that is done, 
till we have got the men for the firing line, all philan- 
thropic schemes, however good, nay, however essential in 
themselves, must wait. Sterilized dressings are absolutely 
necessary, but they must not get in front of the rifles. 
Therefore, once again, the first duty of every man between 
nineteen and thirty is to join Lord Kitchener's Second 
Army. That is his way to help. And the first duty of 
every lad under nineteen and of every man over thirty is 
to do their very best to induce men of military age—we wish, 
by the way, it had been put at nineteen to thirty-five instead 
of nineteen to thirty—to go and do their duty. That is 
their way to help. Get the men who ought to have been 
trained and enlisted long ago, as they are trained and 
enlist:d in Switzerland, into the ranks. It may be 
annoying that they are not there already, but even now it 
is not too late, and, at any rate, crying over spilt milk 
would be utterly foolish. 

A word to those whom age compels to accept the duty of 
merely inducing others to serve at the front. To begin 
with, let them explain to the young men a fact which unfor- 
tunately has not been made quite clear in some of the 
Advertisements and Proclamations, although it is 
distinctly set forth in the latest one which we 
reproduce elsewhere. Many men are clamouring to 
go into the Territorials, which are full, rather than 
into Lord Kitchener’s new battalions, which are 
empty. The reason why the Territorials are preferred 
is because people think that they will be able to get out 
of them more easily when the war is over. As a matter 
of fact, the reverse is the case. Nominally, no doubt, the 
men under Lord Kitchener’s scheme are asked to become 
Regulars, but they are not Regulars at all in the old 
sense. They will get their discharge directly the war is 
over, whereas Territorial enlistment is for four years. 
Therefore a less arduous obligation is undertaken by those 
who join the new force than by those who join the Terri- 
torials. It is a great pity that anything was said in 
the appeal about the three years, because, unfortunately, a 
great many people have fastened upon that and said: 
“That means they will keep us for three years in any case.” 
As a matter of fact, it merely means, and was only intended 
to mean, that if the war were to last longer than three 
years a man could claim his discharge at the end of three 
years. But that is an empty privilege, for no one would 
dream of claiming it till the war is over. The terms 
mean “Till the war is finished,” and nothing more or less. 

But the war must be finished before three years are over, 
for it is absolutely impossible for it to continue on the 
present scale for more than a year, ifthat. It may be said, 
perhaps, in explanation of the desire to join the Territorials 
rather than the new force, that the Territorials will not 
be sent out of the country. This is surely a mistake. 
If the need should arise for sending Territorials 
out of the country, they will be asked to volunteer, and 
they will be certain to respond to the call. Indeed, a 
large number of them have already volunteered. As a 
matter of fact, the moment a man is in the Army during 
a war what he wants to do is to go on foreign service, and 
not to kick his heels in a garrison town or camp in 
England. It will be seen, therefore, that there is no 
special advantage in a Territorial enlistment. There is 
nothing now but war enlistment—and, in the matter of 
time, there is a distinct advantage in the terms of enlist- 
ment of Lord Kitchener’s new force. This force wiil 
be the first to be disembodied and sent home. 
Enlisters should explain that fact to hesitating young 
men. They should also explain to the relatives that 
their lads will be doing the best for themselves by 
entering the Army. Whoever has to go short, if bad times 
come, it will not be the soldier. He, at any rate, will be 
fed and clothed and looked after, for he has become 
essential to the nation, and must therefore be first served. In 
the case of the breadwinner of the family, it may very often 
be far better for him to be in the ranks than at home. He 
is likely, indeed, to be able to do more bread-winning in 
the Army thanat home, No soldier will be unemployed. 











Another point ought to be mentioned, and this concerng 
those who are hovering on the brink of enlistment but 
who think that their duty is to become officers rather 
than privates. No doubt there is a dearth of officers 
but also it is not much good for a man to offer 
to be an officer unless he has had some previous train. 
ing or has some special knowledge. No one who wants to 
serve his country to the best of his ability, and that now 
means practically everybody, should apply for a commission 
without adding that if he cannot have one he will enter 
the ranks. No man is too good to serve his country as a 
private soldier. That must be hammered into the minds of 
the youths of the upper classes and of the middle class, 
Happily plenty of them are already setting an example by 
going intothe ranks. There they will fare just as well ag 
the officers while campaigning, and will be just as well 
looked after if they fall sick or are wounded. In the 
modern army there are no soft places for officers. Indeed, the 
officers are worked distinctly harder than the men, hava to 
expose themselves more to danger, and owing to their 
leadership are unable to look out for easy berths. Of 
course a man with special knowledge and special brain- 
power will do well to become an officer. We are convinced, 
however, that the ordinary man of education and cultiva- 
tion belonging to the well-to-do classes will do better by 
joining the ranks promptly than by hanging about waiting 
for a commission. Remember that if he likes soldiering 
he can always qualify for his commission from the ranks, 
The ranks of the German Army are, of course, full of men 
of birth, breeding, wealth, and education, and so are the 
ranks of the French. Indeed, we believe there is an 
ex-Cabinet Minister shouldering his rifle as an ordinary 
private in the French Army. The men of light and lead- 
ing must set the example, and there is no example which 
they can set better, or which wants setting more at this 
moment, than cheerfully entering the ranks as private 
soldiers. When once the recruit is in the Army the 
military authorities will know how best to make use of 
any special talents he may possess. 

One more word to those who are inducing young men to 
go into the ranks. At this moment it is the duty of all 
employers, rich or poor, to discharge no man, but this does 
not apply to men of military age—i.e., those between rine- 
teen and thirty, who are sound in wind and limb. In our 
opinion, employers not only have a moral right to discharge 
such men if they will not go into the fighting line, but in 
many cases have a positive duty to do so. Rich men who 
are over military age need not continue to keep in soft billets 
footmen, under-gardeners, stable boys, or young game- 
keepers merely because the occupants of these pleasant 
places may not care to learn the prime duty of defend- 
ing their country. Again, fathers of families and 
employers must seo to it that young men do not excuse 
themselves from doing their plain duty by joining some 
fancy force, or saying that they can really do better work 
by entering a Rifle Club or a Village Guard or a Local 
Patrol. All these things are excellent for the older men 
and are their most appropriate work, but they are not the 
appropriate work for men between nineteen and thirty. 
For them there is but one duty, and that is to join Lord 
Kitchener’s force until the five hundred thousand men 
are made up. “ But if everybody does that there wili be 
too many,” is a criticism which will be at once made 
by the captious. No doubt; but in that case the lucky 
man will be the man who applies first. We shall 
never get the five Hundred thousand we need unless 
everybody is not only ready to go but offers to go. 
The man who says in his heart: “I won't offer 
myself till just the very end when they are sure not 
to want me,” and acts on this belief, must stand disgraced 
before the country, and will deserve the opprobrium he gets. 

Fortunately the young women of all classes are going to 
take charge of this. In the last resort they are the best 
recruiting agents, and the people best qualified to put on 
that firm pressure which may be needed for about one 
per cent. of our young men. If it is made quite clear 
that young men who do not use their best endeavours to 
get into Lord Kitchener’s new force will be known and 
noted for what they are by their countrywomen, we shall 
have precious little “shirking and lurking.” Men can 
bear plenty of things from women without any feeling of 
resentment, but there is one thing they cannot bear—that 
their womenkind should think them lacking in courage. 
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tious or shy lad, then, had better get it over at 
= oe not, he will in the end be forced by public opinion 
to do what he ought to have done without compulsion 


at the beginning. 





BELGIUM'S STAND. 


E wish we could make the Belgian people realize 
W what is felt about them here by all who care for 
freedom, for liberal ideas, for the maintenance of national 
independence, and for the safety of small nations, and who 
Joathe militarism and autocracy. Tie Belgians have shown 
that if a nation, however small and however badly placed 
from the strategic point of view—we mean a State which 
js not either remote from the rest of the world, oran island, 
or a great mountain fortress like Switzerland—has the 
true spirit in her, and has made reasonable preparation in 
the way of supplying training and armaments for her 

eople, she can make a stand against the mightiest War 
Ford in the world, and demonstrate that the love of liberty 
and independence is never a negligible quantity. No doubt 
the pessimists—those who disbelieve in, or indeed hate, the 
jdea of nationality, and those who think that the great 
monopolist States are inevitable—will tell us that we are 
shouting before we are out of the wood, and that a very 
few days may prove to us that the sacrifices of the 
Belgians and their splendid courage are all useless 
against the big battalions. If it is the will of 
Providence that the Belgian resistance shall, from 
the physical point of view, be useless, we must 
acquiesce. Nevertheless, from the moral point of view, 
we can still claim that Belgium has proved to the 
world the right of the small nations to exist, and, 
what is more, their ability to exist, for no one will in 
future regard them as not worth considering. Already we 
may be certain that the Belgian surprise has made Germany 
determine that, unless she can possibly help it, she will not 
interfere with Holland, with Switzerland, with Denmark, 
with Sweden, or with Norway. That, indeed, is something 
accomplished, something which cannot be taken away from 
us even should the worst come to the worst, and for a 
time the German autocracy prevail as Napoleon prevailed. 
Even with a result so disheartening, one would be able 
to feel that the forces which produced the stand of the 
Belgians at Liége must in the end destroy the oppressor, 
just as the stand of the Spaniards, as Pitt foretold, 
destroyed the military power of Napoleon. We say this, 
however, only as a warning, and because we must confess 
to being so far superstitious as not to like to challenge 
fate by over-confidence. Not to be prepared for the worst 
is a capital error in making those arrangements which 
alone can secure victory. Optimism is much too heady 
and intoxicating a drink for men in the peril in which we 
and all the true friends of freedom in Europe stand at 
present. 

Before we end our thanksgiving to Belgium for the 
example which her gallant people have set all the small 
States, we have a word to say which again, we trust, will 
not be misunderstood as proving a boastful spirit. If we 
lose, neither we nor any other nation in Europe, except 
Germany, will have anything to say as to the future con- 
figuration of Europe. If Germany wins, her War Lord will 
parcel out Europe at his pleasure. Directly or indirectly, we 
shall all pass under the yoke. No nation will be really free 
and independent, and those that have any seeming freedom 
and independence will only hold those gifts at Germany's 
will and pleasure. But suppose, as in the end we are con- 
fident they will, the German ideals of autocracy and 
militarism and monopoly do not beat those of freedom 
and national independence, then there will be a great duty 
imposed upon us and upon the States with whom we 
are in alliance—a very difficult duty, and one which, the 
longer and harder is the fighting, will be the more 
dificult to accomplish. That duty can be expressed 
im a single sentence. It is to yield to no temptation, how- 
ever great, to let the peace, when it comes, be merely a truce, 
a peace which shall have in it the seeds of future wars, which 
shall store up disaster for the future as assuredly as did the 
Peace of Frankfort. We must, whilst our eyes are still 
undimmed by success—should it come in God’s mercy— 
determine that we will have no sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth. By this we mean that the terms of peace shall not 
elude such ruthless negations of human rights as the 








annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. In the last resort 
it was the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine that produced 
the situation that has ended in this awful war. If the 
Germans had never annexed provinces which did not 
want to be annexed, France could soon have got over the 
war of 1870, would not have stood always en vedette, would 
not have caused that sense of dread in Germany which 
her defenders now tell us, with a fine unconscious 
humour, was the real cause of the present war. (According 
to this theory, we and the French frightened the poor 
harmless, peace-loving Germans and their sensitive 
Emperor so terrifically that we drove them into war, and 
therefore, if anybody is to blame, it is not the German 
Emperor, but the French and English peoples.) We must 
strive, then, that there shall be no tearing away of unwilling 
provinces from any State, either out of revenge or on 
account of supposed military needs. It was Moltke and 
the General Staff who insisted on Alsace and Lorraine 
being taken when Bismarck somewhat inclined in the 
opposite direction. Moltke thus showed that he did not 
realize that military considerations can never be so potent as 
moral ones, for in the widest sense the annexation, instead of 
strengthening Germany by say five army corps, weakened 
her by double that number. Everywhere the provinces 
that have been unwillingly attached to Germany—her 
annexations, in fact—have weakened her. That is true of 
Schleswig-Holstein. It is true of Prussian Poland. It is 
true in the supremest sense of Alsace-Lorraine. To put 
the matter in a nutshell, we must not manufacture moral 
explosives by detaching provinces that do not want to be 
detached. Restoring provinces that are longing for 
restoration is, of course, altogether another matter. 

But perhaps it will be said once more that we do wrong 
in speculating upon such matters. We agree that we should 
deserve ridicule and condemnation if we were to begin 
dividing the lion’s skin before the lion was beaten. None 
realizes better than we do, not only that the lion may not 
be beaten, but that he may beat us. All we say is that, 
in the chastened hour of expectancy, we must resolve 
that the part we will play, even if things go as well 
as we could desire them to go, will beas far as possible the 
part of moderation and of good sense and of the avoidance 
of dangers tocome. As a nation we may fairly resolve, 
according to our ability, to do the right thing and the wise 
thing and to secure the future. Even though all our good 
resolves turn out a dream, we shall be none the worse, nay, 
infinitely the better, for having aimed at what is just and 
sound and reasonable. 





RIFLE CLUBS AND VILLAGE GUARDS. 


W* understand that the High Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. 

St. Loe Strachey, is this afternoon holding a Con- 
ference of the Surrey Rifle Clubs at Brett Reynard’s 
Restaurant, Guildford, at five o’clock, with the object of 
making proposals for the formation of Town and Village 
Guards. It must be obvious to every one that it would 
be an enormous advantage if every small town and village 
had such Guards, and if the police and military authori- 
ties could, in the case of emergency, find an organized 
body, even though roughly organized, ready to co-operate 
with them. Mr. Strachey proposes that wherever there are 
Rifle Clubs—and there are such in most villages and towns 
in Surrey—they should constitute themselves Town or 
Village Guards ; that is, the Rifle Club organization should 
be made use of, for, if it can possibly be avoided, nobody 
must create a new organization when there are old ones 
existing capable of doing the work. The danger of the 
Village Guard proposal is that people may think that by 
joining a Town or Village Guard they have done all that 
is necessary to prove their patriotism. Therefore Mr. 
Strachey proposes that it should be an essential condition 
of joining a Village Guard that a man shall not be of the 
age to join Lord Kitchener’s new Army of half a million men. 
No man, that is, must be taken for a Village Guard—except 
very temporarily—unless he is under nineteen or over thirty. 
Further, the members of the Village or Town Guard 
should deem it their first duty to induce every man of 
military age whom they can influence to volunteer for 
the Second Army. We must not rest till we have got 
Lord Kitchener his men. Every scheme, semi-military 
or philanthropic, must give way to this all-urgent need. 
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In cases where there is not a Town or Village Rifle Club, 
some person capable of taking the lead in the village 
should call a meeting of the male inhabitants and organize 
a Guard. 

It may be of use for the present writer to describe briefly 
how he helped to form such a Guard in his own village. 
Last Sunday night at about half-past ten a neighbour, one 
of the leading men in the county and district, telephoned 
to him that the police had just called to ask for volunteers 
to guard the ielllees on the railway, as the constables who 
had been doing the work hitherto were exhausted, and must 
be relieved at all costs of some of the work. He, of 
course, turned out and took with him his own commando 
of chauffeurs, footmen, grooms, gardeners, &c. About 
twenty men were soon assembled at the big house, and 
these were split up into night Guards and day Guards, 
and within some forty minutes the present writer, with his 
son, found himself on a railway bridge shouldering a shot 
gun, and making the necessary arrangements with his two 
village colleagues to keep the bridge protected till he 
and his party were relieved at about a quarter past 
two. The next day it fell to him to organize a 
Village Guard in a place where there was no Rifle Club. 
Accordingly he got his friends and neighbours to meet him 
on the principal railway bridge near the railway station at 
seven o'clock in the evening, and then enrolled some fifty 
men as Village Guards. These were divided into night 
and day watches for guarding the three railway bridges in 
the parish. There was no difficulty in getting men for the 
night Guards. The day Guards were a great difficulty, as 
there are few or no unemployed, rich or poor, in that 
village. However, employers of labour were most sensible 
in regard to letting their gardeners go, and therefore the 
obstacle was ultimately got over. 

The following are the specific proposals which will be 
_ forward by the Sheriff of Surrey at his conference of 

tifle Clubs. We think it practically certain that in this or 
some modified form they will be accepted by the Rifle Club 
meeting. Other counties will, no doubt, adopt a similar 
course of action :— 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN FOR CARRYING OUT SHERIFF'S 
SUGGESTIONS, 
(1) Call a Rifle Club General Meeting. 
(2) Inform them of Sheriff’s message, 
(8) Form Town or Viilage Guard, 





CONSTITUTION OF GUARD.—All members of Rifle Clubs 

over 30 years of age to be Members. No men under that age to 

*be taken, except only men who have offered to enlist and been 
rejected by the Doctor, 


OBJECTS AND DUTIES OF TOWN AND VILLAGE 
GUARDS, 


(1) To make arrangements for guarding places in the Town, 
Village, or Parish, such as Railway Bridges in which the Village 
is situated, and for assisting the Police and Magistrates, or Mayor 
and Municipal Authorities, in the maintenance of order, and 
relieving the Police in case of emergency and sudden calls. The 
object is not the creation of a permanent or standing force, but 
purely of one of the emergency order. No one will be called on 
to neglect his ordinary work or duties except there is peril to the 
Town or Village. 

(2) To use all possible endeavours to induce men of thirty and 
under to enlist, and to assist men willing to enlist to get their 
names enrolled. Promises of employment at the end of the war 
to be obtained. Recruits on the Town or Village list shall be made 
to feel that the Town or Village has a special responsibility in 
regard to them. 

(3) To get in touch with all men in the Town or Village whoare 
eligible for the National Reserve, and to induce them to register 
their names at once, and to join Class I. or Class II. of the National 
Reserve. 

(4) To support the Sheriff in any way he may order in case he 
should be obliged to call out the able manhood of the county to 
assist him in repelling the King’s enemies, 


ORGANIZATION OF GUARD WHEN FORMED. 


Steps to be Taken, 

(1) Choose a Captain of the Town or Village Guard. When 
elected let him put himself in touch with the nearest Magistrate, 
and also inform Local Police of his appointment. 

(2) Let the Guard be divided into Sections of ten men with a 





aT 
Section Leader in addition, and Subsections of five men each, one 
of the five to be chosen as Subsection Leader, / 

(3) During the first two months after formation let as many ag 
can of the Guard meet each evening. Let them find some one who 
is competent to instruct in company drill and let him drij} the 
Guard each evening. Let those who own rifles bring them to the 
place of meeting. Small stocks of ball cartridge should be pyro. 
vided by those individuals who own rifles, but no cartridges should 
be taken to drills or on duty unless at the special request of the 
Police. For ordinary Guard Duties a good stick, truncheon, or 
baton is far more useful than a rifle. 

(4) Captain should get information as to where picks ang 
shovels can be procured in the Village in case of a sudden demang 
for means to entrench a position. He should also ascertain that 
the Town or Village Guard men know how to use theso 
implements. 

(5) The Captain in consultation with his men should discuss 
plans for guarding Village and for keeping order should any 
request come to him to doso. He should provide himself with q 
good map (scale: linch to a mile). He should keep in touch 
with the Town or Village Guards bordering him. He should 
report from time to time to the High Sheriff, or the person who ig 
organizing Town and Village Guards in the County, who will 
endeavour to inspect the Guards by himself or Deputy. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS.—Men who are already in some 
other organization like the Red Cross on no account to resign from 
those bodies in order to take up Guard Duties. This is most 
important. The Town Guards and Village Guards are super- 
numerary, and must not be allowed to interfere with existing 
organizations. Above all, they must consider themselves as under 
the orders of the Police. If required to do so, they should be 
sworn in as special constables. 

In all cases of doubt let Town or Village Guards look to the 
Police and Magistrates for instructions, They should consider 
themselves a kind of voluntary Police, 





WAR AND THE PRESS. 


HEN Mr. Churchill paid a high compliment in the 
House of Commons to the British newspapers he 
said no more than was deserved. ‘The newspapers are now 
under control by law, and we need not specially praise 
them for a reticence and a public spirit which are exacted 
of them. At the same time, there has obviously been no 
attempt whatever by them to dodge the letter of the law, 
or to give themselves the benefit of the doubt in ambiguous 
circumstances—a benefit which might aid a newspaper 
greatly in competition with its rivals. The chief merit of 
the newspapers, however, was their conduct during what 
Mr. Churchill called the precautionary period, before war 
was declared. Then there was no fear of statutory 
penalties, yet the entire Press voluntarily observed a 
silence that was one of the most remarkable things we 
can remember. If we had not experienced it, we could 
not have believed that such secretiveness in a country like 
ours—which multiplies the hundred tongues of rumour— 
would have been possible. We heard much of Japanese 
reticence during the Russo-Japanese War, but it does not 
now seem to have been more remarkable than our own. 
The words “ Expeditionary Force” ceased to exist for 
every British newspaper. 

What is the explanation of the faithful service which 
the newspapers have rendered to their country? It is 
simply that at last Ministers have been sensible enough to 
take the Press into their confidence, tell editors what was 
being done, and ask them to mention no subject on which 
publicity would injure the plans of the War Office and 
the Admiralty. The result was the complete success we 
have witnessed. If any member of the Government was 
more responsible than another for this piece of great 
practical wisdom, it was, we believe, Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He was himself a special correspondent in the South 
African War, and consequently formed an opinion of 
the essential decency of editors which seems to have 
been beyond the grasp of his predecessors. When one 
comes to think of it, it is strange that the situation should 
have been misread for so many years. One would think 
that it would have been patent to any one who took the 
trouble to examine the facts that even the less reputable 
newspapers commit errors, not because they want to be 





unpatriotic, but because the temptation to outrun their 
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rivals in the race for news is too strong for them. It is 


suppose that papers which print leading articles 
er yn SF aan at sa at the Government of the 
aes to strengthen the Navy, or increase the Army, or 
rearm the Artillery are really unpatriotic at heart. _ Yet 
there has been a long succession of Ministers, Admirals, 
and Generals who seemed to think, not only that this 
supposition might fairly be made, but that it might 
advantageously be acted upon. The fact is that the two 
motives which inspire the conduct of a newspaper—the 
desire to serve the country, and the commercial desire 
to serve itself—are in continual conflict. Fossilized 
administrators at the Admiralty and the War Office 
have in the past recognized the latter desire, but over- 
looked the first. Yet all the time, as we have ventured 
to point out before now, it was quite easy to conserve the 
first and kill the second by the simple device of trusting 
newspapers and putting them on their honour. Tell a 
self-respecting man a secret and accept his pledge not to 
repeat it, and he would feel disgraced for ever if it 
appeared in his newspaper. That is only human nature. 
The whole dangerous area—the area of injurious com- 
petition among newspapers in telling war secrets— 
can be ruled out by pledging all the proprietors and 
editors simultaneously. The only point ever in doubt was 
whether the editors and proprietors would be willing to 
be appealed to or pledged for the precautionary period. 
That doubt disposed of, the success of the plan was certain. 
Delane used to say, indeed, that one of the things he 
chiefly dreaded was that people might tell him political 
secrets. When he was weak enough to listen to a secret 
he was instantly muzzled. He could make no use of it. 
“Yet,” as he said, “I probably should have heard it in 
any case without any obligations of secrecy.” One is 
inclined to doubt now whether soldiers, sailors, or 
politicians in high positions in the past who did not 
recognize that the Press, as an enormous existing power 
for good or ill, ought to be used in the right way (lest it 
should itself decide to behave in the wrong way) were fit 
to guide their country through a great crisis. Their 
knowledge of human nature was insuflicient. We may be 
thankful that the times have changed, and that such 
persons are not now in control. The Press has been 
given its opportunity of self-suppression, and has used it 
nobly. 
In what we have written we have not left out of mind 
the dangers of a too intimate relation between any public 
Service and the Press. We all know and despise the 
“advertising” officer, and we have all heard of that sort 
of official who feeds the journalist with valuable information 
on the understanding that the journalist shall crack up his 
patron’s theories in the Press. The process is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from blackmail. Nowthereisa Press Bureau in 
full blast, and though we think it has a useful and steady- 
ing influence at present—nothing could be mere sober and 
well balanced than these journalistic productions of Mr. 
F. E. Smith—we trust it will never be allowed to become 
a precedent for any attempt on the part of a Government 
to confuse opinions and facts. It is all too easy for a 
Government to make use of such an institution as a Press 
Bureau if it wants to gain currency and popularity for 
certain ideas. In Germany the “ official ” Press and the con- 
tinuance of the Bismarckian method of using the Press are, 
wecan say without exaggeration, one of the chief supports of 
the vile diplomacy which has involved Europe in war. The 
Times informed its readers on Wednesday of a curious 
German manceuvre which proves Bismarck’s methods to be 
as much alive asever. It received from a German, in close 
relations with the Emperor, a letter expressing profound 
surprise and pain at the thought that Englishmen should 
believe the Emperor capable of disturbing the peace of 
Europe. This letter was timed to be published on the 
day (August 3rd) on which Sir Edward Grey made his 
memorable statement in the House of Commons. The 
editor of the Times, finding that the assertions in the 
letter were at complete. variance with what he knew to be 
the truth, decided not to publish it. On the night of 
August 3rd the Times received, by a pure accident, 
from the well-known German Official Pane Agency 
(the Wolff Bureau) a telegram which was intended for 
an agent of that Bureau in London. The telegram 
informed the agent that the Times would be publishing a 
letter from a well-knowm German public man and instructed 





him to telegraph it word for word back to Germany. 
The author of the letter had evidently informed the 
Official Agency of what he had done, or the German 
Government had themselves prompted the letter. If it 
had been telegraphed back to Germany, it would have had 
the authority of having been printed in the Times, and 
would seem to Germans to have something of the value 
of independent evidence. One is reminded of the 
expedients of Bismarck as described in Herr Busch’s 
diary—a work of which the genuineness is admitted. 

Let us quote some passages from that illuminating book. 
Busch was an official in the Foreign Office, and was 
employed for years by Bismarck in “ working the Press.” 
In 1870, just before the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, Busch wrote :— 

“ Read over to the Minister [Bismarck], at his request, an article 

which he ordered yesterday and for which he gave me the leading 
ideas. It was to be dated from Paris and published in the 
Kélnische Zeitung. He said: ‘Yes, you have correctly expressed 
my meaning. The composition is good both as regards its 
reasoning and the facts which it contains. But no Frenchman 
thinks in such logical and well-ordered fashion, yet the letter is 
understood to be written by a Frenchman. It must contain more 
gossip, and you must pass more lightly from point to point. In doin 
so you must adopt an altogether French standpoint. A Liberat 
Parisian writes the letter and gives his opinion as to the position 
of his party towards the German question, expressing himself in 
the manner usual in statements of that kind.’ (Finally Count 
Bismarck dictated the greater part of the article, which was for- 
warded by Metzler in its altered form to the Rhenish news- 
paper.) ” 
Imagine a British Minister fabricating a letter from 
abroad and sending it to a newspaper in order to influence 
public opinion! On another day Busch records that he 
met Bismarck in his garden, and continues as follows :— 

“He stopped in his walk as I came up to him, and said: ‘I 

wish you to write something in the Kreurseitung against the 
Hanoverian nobles. It must come from the provinces, from a 
nobleman living in the country, an Old Prussian—very blunt, 
somewhat in this style: ‘It is reported that several Hanoverian 
nobles have endeavoured to find pilots and spies in the North Sea 
for French men-of-war. The arrests made within the last few 
days with the assistance of the military authorities are under- 
stood to be connected with this affair. The conduct of those 
Hanoverians is infamous, and I certainly expreés the sentiments 
of all my neighbours when I put the following questions to the 
Hanoverian nobles who sympathize with those traitors. Have 
they any doubt, I would ask them, that a man of honour could 
not now regard such men as entitled to demand honourable satis- 
faction by arms whether their unpatriotic action was or was not 
undertaken at the bidding of King George?’” 
No doubt Busch was more at his ease at impersonating 
the blunt Old Prussian than at getting inside the soul of 
the French Liberal. There are many other examples of 
this sort in the diary. Yet we have been quite solemnly 
reproached by well-meaning Englishmen within recent 
years for expressing our belief that the instigator and 
part-author of these fabrications really falsified the Ems 
telegram! But probably few would reproach us to-day. 
The scales have fallen from many eyes. We do not 
suggest, of course, that any official Press Bureau in 
England would ever be used for the purposes for which 
Bismarck manipulated the German Press. Still, there would 
be danger of a sort if Ministers, who are peculiarly exposed 
to public criticism, happened to have an official Press agency 
at their disposal at an awkward moment. With this 
reservation, we have nothing but praise for the manner in 
which the publicity—or should we say “ secrecy ” P—of the 
present war has been conducted. 





ITALY’S POSITION. 


REAT BRITAIN has followed France in declaring 
war on Austria-Hungary. That is an act which 

we must all regret, as we have never before in our history 
been at war with Austria, but such a declaration was 
inevitable the moment the Austrians sent their troops to 
attack France. Our declaration of war on Austria has 
very naturally and properly been followed by certain orders 
to our Mediterranean Fleet. It is obvious from every 
consideration of policy and strategy that that Fleet must 
now seek out the Austrian Fleet and, if possible, destroy 
it. Further, it must give all the aid in its power ¢s the 
Servians and Montenegrins, who are fighting against 
Austria, and who have, therefore, become our allies—and 
very brave allies they are, if we may judge from the stand the 
Servians are making to protect their native land. This is 
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just a case where we shall be able to show the world what 
along way sea-power can strike inland. If the British 
Fleet and the Servian and Montenegrin armies between 
them cannot wrest Bosnia and Herzegovina and Dalmatia 
from Austria, we shall be very much surprised. 

These are important considerations, but even greater 
are those connected with the neutrality of Italy. Before 
we deal with them, let us say a word about the spirit 
in which we do so. We must, of course, approach 
them firstand foremost as Englishmen. To make pretence 
of any other motives would be merely hypocritical. But 
we also mean, as far as possible, to approach them in 
sincere sympathy with Italy. All our Italian readers, and 
there are a good many, will, we feel sure, acknowledge that 
the Spectator has always been the true friend of Italy, both 
in adversity and in prosperity, and that is an attitude 
which we do not mean to abandon, even if Italy should 
at the present time take what we believe would be a mis- 
taken course. We are deeply anxious for her own sake, as 
well as for ours, that Italy should do the right thing 
and the wiso thing, and find herself in a good position 
and a safe position when the war ends. That Italy, placed 
as she is, ought to think primarily of her own security, 
independence, and welfare is obvious. She may well 
argue that the present quarrel is not of her seeking, and 
that she has a moral right to stand out. We agree, and 
we are not going to talk any high-sounding nonsense to 
Italy about her not pursuing a selfish policy, and so forth. 
In the abstract she has a perfect right to pursue a selfish 
policy, and to think of herself, and not to be hounded by 
rhetorical phrases into some fatal act. The problem for 
her is—what is the policy, selfish or unselfish, that will 
really make for her best interests ? 

The obvious answer, the answer which is being pressed 
upon her at this moment by Germany and Austria, is: 
“Come in with us, even at the last moment. Observe your 
Treaty obligations in the spirit, and take no advantage of 
any mere technical loopholes in the letter. Be on the 
winning side and share the spoil with the victors. That 
would be the wise policy. But even if you cannot do that, 
and must for internal reasons choose the second best, then, 
at any rate, observe a strict neutrality, and do not listen to 
those who would tempt you with offers of Austrian terri- 
tory or with the bait of Albania.” At the first blush that 
sounds well enough; but can Italy trust those who talk to 
her in these terms? Surely she must know at heart that 
the advocates of the policy of ‘ruthless, relentless, 
remorseless” will, if they are victors in the end, think 
very little of the fine words used to-day. Whatever may 
be said at the present moment, Germany and Austria will 
never forgive Italy for merely standing neutral at the 
crisis of thetr fate. If they lose in the great war, this 
enmity will, of course, matter little or nothing. If, how- 
ever, they win, the position will be one so humiliating and 
terrible for Italy that we do not care to contemplate it 
any further. Let us assume, however, for the moment 
that Italy can really maintain a policy of masterly 
inactivity at the present crisis, an absolute neutrality, a 
neutrality which will give the Germans and Austrians no 
excuse to visit it upon her in harsh terms if they are the 
victors. 

Let us next consider what will happen if Germany 
and Austria are not the victors, and if the rearrange- 
ments of the map of South-Eastern Europe which 
must follow the war are left to Russia, France, 
Britain, Servia, Montenegro, probably Roumania, and 
possibly Greece and Bulgaria. In that case no one 
will, of course, want to wreak any vengeance upon Italy 
for not having joined in the fray. Great Britain will 
be able to guarantee Italy against any attempt to 
punish her for her neutrality. Of that we are absolutely 
confident. Italy in the circumstances we have sketched 
will remain our friend and will have British protection. 
But that protection cannot possibly go beyond the status 
quo. With the very best intentions in the world, the 
British people could not,as many of them would like to 
do, and as we certainly should like to do, let Italy have 
her say in the new arrangements if she merely stands 
neutral. It will, we are certain, be impossible for us to do 
that. If the Servians and Montenegrins have borne the 
heat and burden of the day and have been fighting in con- 
junction with British fleets and British landing parties, as 
they may be fighting within a very few days in Dalmatia, 





and if Italy has taken no hand in the game, then th 
Powers whose voices will be potent in the settlement of 
the Adriatic problem will be the Slav Powers—Servia ang 
Montenegro—and not Italy. To put a concrete case if 
the Servians and Montenegrins help us to take Fiume 
Pola, the Istrian Peninsula, and Trieste, and use their 
troops to occupy these places and hold the thin edge of 
coast, in conjunction with British and French fleets. and 
if the Slavonic population of the hinterland rises to ‘hel 
them, it would be absurd to pretend that we could ever ok 
the Slavs to retire from the best portions of that coast. For 
good or evil, they would have become Slavonie possessions, 
To state it in another way, if Italy decides on strict 
neutrality, then, whichever way the great contest coes 
—and, of course, we fully realize that it is just as 
possible it will go against us as for us—Italy must 
abandon for good and all her dream of dominating the 
Adriatic. Neutrality at such a moment as this is abso- 
lutely incompatible with that dream. If Italy wants to 
play a great part in the future in the Adriatic, she must 
stand in with Russia, France, and Britain, for it is too 
late now to gain a dominant influence there through allying 
herself with Germany and Austria. If Italy were to do that 
at the eleventh hour, and these Powers were to prevail, it 
would be Austria, and not her Italian satellite, that in the 
future would dominate the Adriatic. If Austria wins in 
conjunction with Germany, she will be one of the greatest 
Powers of the world, and not in a mood to brook any Italian 
interference, however slight. If, on the other hand, Italy, 
realizing the great dangers she will be in from an Austrian 
victory, and also the impotence of neutrality, decides that 
the worst fate that could happen to her would be a 
German and Austrian victory, she will throw in her lot 
clearly and fearlessly with Russia, France, and Britain. 

But in that case she must in her own interests act quickly 
and with ali her force. Her position would be foolish in the 
extreme if she had the humiliation of knowing that if she 
had como in earlier she could have turned the scale in her 
own favour, but that she did it too late, and so lost her oppor- 
tunity. After all, the opportunity is a very great one. The 
moving of the two Austrian army corps to Alsace has 
practically left Innsbruck and the road to Munich vid 
the Brenner unguarded. It has also left the road to 
Trieste open. If Italy were now to act vigorously by 
land, and if the French troops on the Alpine frontier, 
in conjunction with the picked troops of Italy, were 
to make a lightning raid into Austria, and then push on 
to Munich or to Ulm, the Italian advance might prove of 
even more vital importance than the Russian advance. 
Even the threat of such an advance must have a great 
effect. If within the next few days there were an 
Italian concentration upon the southern shores of Lake 
Garda, and the Italians were to seize Trent and the 
Brenner, as they could easily do, and two French army 
corps were also moved vid Genoa to Peschiera, the 
Austrians must send back the army corps which are now 
operating in Alsace on the French right, or else weaken 
the forces which are opposing Russia in Galicia and Servia 
on the Danube. How will Italy decide? She has the 
chance of giving the coup de gréce to Germany and Austria 
in the present war, and she has also the chance of main- 
taining a precarious neutrality which may or may not later 
be rewarded by the contemptuous patronage of a victorious 
Austria and Germany. Neutrality must, as we have 
explained, mean in any case the forfeiture of Italian 
ambitions in the Adriatic. 





THE INTERACTION OF WAR AND COMMERCE. 


Nov that the first anxiety created by the out- 
burst of war has happily subsided, and the great 
bulk of the population has regained its normal level- 
headedness, it is well to look round the whole field of 
operations and note the effects of war upon commerce. 
To begin with, the particular effect most dreaded at first— 
namely, the rise in the price of food—has not been realized 
to any appreciable extent. The only article that has risen 
much is sugar, and for this there is a very definite cause. 
The larger part of the sugar consumed in the United 
Kingdom comes from the Continent of Europe. The 
general public is still under the delusion that it is possible 
to distinguish between beet and cane sugar, but when 
sugar is properly refined even an expert finds a difficulty 
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jn distinguishing cane from beet, and the average house- 


holder is quite unable to do so. Among the countries 
which supply England with beet sugar, the most important 
re Germany and Austria. In the year 1913, out of a total 
a tation of sugar, refined and unrefined, into the 
jmportation gar, rene - 
United Kingdom amounting in value to £23,000,000, no less 
than £15,000,000 worth came from Germany and Austria. 
That source of supply is now cut off. In addition, there 
ain to be some interruption in the supply of beet 
sugar from France and Russia and Holland, all of which 
countries send us smaller but appreciable quantities. The 
jdea that we can make good this loss from our own sugar- 
rowing possessions can be disposed of in a moment. 
In 1913 the total value of sugar imported from all 
British possessions was £930,000, or almost exactly 
four per cent. of our total consumption. It is obvious, 
also, that there is no means of suddenly increasing this 
supply. Therefore we must expect sugar to be dear as a 
necessary consequence of the war, and the only moral to 
be drawn from the fact is that, as far as possible, we must 
try to economize our consumption of sugar. The rise in 
the price of sugar, however, in itself produces unexpected 
results. For example, English fruit-growers are already 
beginning to complain that, though they have a magnificent 
supply of fruit ready for the market, the demand is 
extremely slack, largely because the housewife is afraid to 
buy fruit because of the dearness of the sugar with which 
it has to be cooked. As regards other foodstuffs, there 
seems to be no reason for any kind of alarm. Both wheat 
and meat have certainly risen in price, but the rise is 
nothing in comparison with the rise in the price of sugar. 

Nor is such a rise as has already occurred altogether 
regrettable. The people who clamoured so loudly a week 
ago against the danger of panic prices forgot that a rise 
in prices is the very best way of attracting an increased 
supply. If it were possible for the Government to keep 
down prices by administrative action, the inevitable effect 
would be that holders of supplies of food, whether here or 
in foreign countries, would keep their supplies in reserve 
waiting for a rise in price later on ; whereas, if prices are 
allowed to take their natural course at the beginning, 
holders of food all over the world will do their utmost to 
pour fresh supplies into the United Kingdom. As a 
matter of fact, so far as can be made out, the Board of 
Trade in drawing up its list of wholesale prices has been 
guided by market considerations rather than by political 
ones, so that the interference from this point of view has not 
yet been of any serious consequence. Indeed, it appears 
that the Board of Trade, in its legitimate anxiety 
not to interfere with the free operation of the law of 
supply and demand, has put its maximum prices above 
rather than below the figures which the trade would have 
naturally fixed, with the result that shopkeepers have 
probably in many cases put prices at a higher level than 
they would have done if the Board of Trade had not inter- 
fered at all. Politicians never seem able to realize the 
elementary truth that, whenever a Government fixes a 
maximum price, that price tends to become the minimum ; 
just as when it attempts to fix a minimum wage that wage 
tends to become the maximum. 

Turning from the question of food to the question of 
commerce generally, the important fact to note is that 
Great Britain has already in effect secured the mastery of 
the seas, with the result that the interruption to her com- 
merce has now almost ceased, while German ships are 
practically driven from the seas. It is, indeéd, an extra- 
ordinary fact that within a few days of the outbreak of 
war the whole of the English Channel and a great part 
of the North Sea should be free to English commerce, 
so that the Port of London can carry on its business 
practically without interruption, and that even more 
northerly ports such as Hull and Newcastle are able to do 
a considerable trade. As for the West Coast, there is no 
interruption at all except for the fear of German cruisers 
lying off the coast of the United States. Their presence, 
it may be added, is quite as much an interruption to 
American as to British trade, and the cotton-growers 
of the Southern States are said to be anxiously await- 
ing a British naval victory so as to give security for 
the movement of American cotton to British and French 
ports. For this tremendous commercial victory gained at 
the very outset of the war there is one cause, and one alone 
the supremacy of our Navy. It is to be hoped that those 


is cert 








politicians and writers who for many years past have been 
denouncing our naval expenditure as a wicked extrava- 
gance will now have the honesty, like Mr. Massingham, to 
oe their folly and the courage publicly to apologize 
or it. 

As a consequence of our silent victory at sea, Germany 
loses practically the whole of her oversea commerce. Some 
of this will certainly pass to Great Britain, and not 
only will our shipowners be benefited, but our manu- 
facturers will probably gain many orders in neutral 
markets previously supplied by Germany. The Americans, 
it will be nuted, are also counting on a possible profit 
that they may derive from the war, and doubtless some 
- the trade lost to Germany will be won by the United 

tates. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the whole of 
our commerce can continue as before. Just as we have 
lost the supply of sugar from Germany and Austria, so 
have we lost the outlet for our manufactured goods in 
those countries. We have also lost a considerable market 
for goods among our own allies, because the cost of war 
deprives them of the means of buying as freely from us as 
before. On this account certain British industries are bound 
to suffer from the war. These industries, and others as 
well, must further suffer because of the shifting of the 
home demand. A very large portion of the energies of 
the country has suddenly been diverted into the making 
of war and the manufacturing of warlike material, and as 
a result industries engaged in supplying countless luxuries 
and comforts are feeling the pinch of hard times, The 
urgent question which arises is how far this inevitable 
unemployment is counterbalanced by increased employment 
in other directions. In certain directions it is obvious that 
there is at the present moment a tremendous demand for 
labour. The new army that Lord Kitchener is creating is 
not yet full, although recruits are coming in at the rate of 
six thousand a day. There is a big demand for many 
classes of mechanics to supply war material. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, drillers, dynamo attendants, electricians 
and engineers, and so on, are urgently required. In this 
direction the great fear is not that there will be any lack 
of employment, but that the number of men available will 
not equal the demand. A similar lack of labour is being 
experienced in many agricultural districts owing to the 
withdrawal of men for the Army, and grave difficulties 
are being anticipated in getting in the harvest. There is 
also a still unsatisfied demand for doctors and nurses, 
for, though the Army seems to be well supplied, the 
hospitals are losing a considerable percentage of their 
qualified staff. Taking employment as a _ whole, 
the best gauge we can obtain is from the reports 
of the Labour Exchanges, for they deal with all 
classes of labour, and up to the present they are not 
reporting any increase in the amount of unemployment in 
the country. It must, of course, be recognized that though 
the sum total of employment in the country may be 
maintained at its previous “figure, and possibly even 
increased owing to the temporary stimulus that war 
gives to human activities, there must be a great amount 
of suffering due to the diversion of employment. Some 
classes of workpeople can doubtless shift easily from one 
employment to another. An engineer engaged in making 
typewriters can, for example, find work in Woolwich 
Arsenal, But many classes of labour cannot so adapt 
themselves, and-in these classes there must be great 
suffering. The practical conclusion for the private 
individual, therefore, is that, though he is — 
justified in cutting down his luxurious expenditure, and, 
indeed, is under a patriotic obligation to do so, he ought 
to utilize the money thus saved in doing all that he can to 
assist those who ‘are suffering from the war. 

The broad general fact is that in time of war the whole 
nation has to concentrate its strength, as far as it possibly 
can, on those forms of activity which conduce to a speedy 
triumph over the enemy. 








TERMS OF SERVICE. 


In connexion with our explanation of the conditions 
required for enlistment in the Regular Army, we are glad 
to learn that in the latest leaflets issued by the War Office 
all reference to “three years” has been omitted. The 
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conditions are now perfectly simple, and are stated as 
follows in a handbill of which we quote the essential 


portion :— 


NOTICE. 


ooo 


MEN ARE REQUIRED 
for all branches of the 
Regular Army, 


and, if medically fit, will be accepted on the following 
conditions :-— 


FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR: 


Height, 5 feet 3 inches and upwards. 

Chest, at least 34 inches. 

Age, if ex-regular soldiers, 19-42 years; other men, 
19-30 years. 

Married men or widowers with children will be accepted 
and will draw separation allowance under Army 
conditions. 








Men wishing to join should apply at any Military 
Barrack or at any Recruiting Office; the addresses 
of the latter can be obtained from Post Offices or 
Labour Exchanges, 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 











THE GERMAN MILITARY MIND. 


LL Englishmen are now agreed that Germany made the 
war, and that the moving force within the German 
nation was and is German militarism. The astonishing thing 
in looking back is that any one here should have doubted what 
would happen if we either weakened our Navy below the 
safety point, or hesitated in the support of France and Russia. 
Our Navy, we admit, was not “let down,” but Germany 
thought she had enough evidence that Britain would remain 
neutral if France were attacked. For the German military 
mind this was good enough. Before Germany had discovered 
her mistake she had committed herself to war. Liberals, who 
never believed what we have been saying for years was bound 
to happen if their extreme policy were adopted, are at last 
convinced that Germany has been playing a cynical and 
unscrupulous part. Mr. Massingham, who has worked 
perhaps harder than any Liberal writer for cutting down the 
Navy and denying all obligations to France and Russia, made 
a public retractation of his confidence in Germany in the Daily 
News of Mondiy :— 

“ I think those of us to whom the idea of a European war, and 
of our country taking part in it, has brought a measure of personal 
distress which exceeds even our private griefs, must say with 
frankness what is in their minds. I confess that Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech left me unconvineed and hostile on the subject of 
our individual intervention, and that my ultimate reserves as to 
policy remain. But I must say, too, and publicly, that the reading 
of the White Paper produced a tremendous revulsion. Things 
being what they were, engagements standing as they stood, the 
character of the ruling power in Germany being revealed for 
what it was, nations being subject to their engagements and line 
of action which do actually influence and control them, I could 
not resist the evidence that we were being foreed into war. ... 
The die has been cast. Who castit? Apparently one of the least 
intelligent and moral groups in the world. With what result? 
Fo give over Europe to the temporary control of sach influences. 
A grievous, a terrible conclusion. Religion, science, art, literature, 
ali voiceless and powerless. Ruthless, senseless force—tearing up 
treaties, disregarding neighbourliness, and every decency and 
every nobility of life—in supreme control.” 


Mr, Massingham, not for the first time, has had the courage 
to say that the facts are against him. Mr. Bernard Shaw, also, 
having ridiculed every kind of preparation for war, now 











urges his country on in a letter to the Daily News without 

l ffering from any embarrassment 
apparent y su g y mt or any sense 
of incongruity :— 

“ Prussian militarism,” he says, “has bullied us for forty years 
and a month ago neither Germany nor France believed that a 
would fight when it came to the point. That is why there was 
such a wild explosion of delighted surprise when the French 
Chamber learnt that we were game afterall. That is why the 
Kaiser, though reckless of every other interest concerned, offered 
us the best excuse he could invent for our neutrality, believing 
that we were only too ready to snatch at it. And that is also why we 
had to take off our coat and sail in.. . Our immediate business 
is therefore to fight as hard as we can; for our weight when the 
settlement comes will depend on the part we shall have played in 
the conflict.” 

Blindness is now at an end, though the cure of it has indeed 
been such a risky one that, but for a series of fortunate 
accidents, it might have endangered the life of the patient, 
There has never really been any secret as to how the German 
military mind works and as to what it aimed at. In 1904 
German military preparations took a new and deeply signifi- 
cant turn. In that year the German General Staff came to 
the conclusion that, as France must be virtually crushed before 
Russia could bring her weight to bear, Germany must 
deliberately ignore the neutrality of Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and, if necessary, Switaerland. Strategic railways were built 
up to the frontiers of Belgium and Switzerland and along 
those frontiers. Great camps were constructed on the same 
frontiers. It was impossible to hide these preparations, and 
the Germans did not attempt to do so. The stratecy of 
envelopment required the use of neutral territories, and the 
law of necessity was openly preached as sufficient excuse for 
violating treaties. The doctrine was explained by the 
Emperor himself. On January Ist, 1908, he read to the 
highest Army officers a document which had been drawn up 
by Field-Marshal von Schlieffen, and which expounded and 
justified the necessity of going round the French defences 
through neutral territory. This document was published. It 
was no secret. 

Another very good example of the working of the German 
military mind is the book by General Friedrich von Bernhardi, 
Germany and the Next War (Edward Arnold, 10s. 6d. net). 
It has become famous, yet we suppose that few of our readers 
could call to mind the ruthless arguments which the writer 
employs with a horrifying frankness. He tells us at the 
beginning that war is not only a biological necessity, but that 
it is a cultural and spiritual necessity. He says: “The 
appropriate and conscious employment of war as a political 
means has always led to happy results.” As to the character 
of war he writes :— 

“Finally, the relations between two States must often be 
termed a latent war, which is provisionally being waged in 

ceful rivalry. Such a position justifies the employment of 
Postile methods, cunning, and deception, just as war itself does, 
since in such a case both parties are determined to employ them. 
I believe after all that a conflict between personal and political 
morality may be avoided by wise and prudent diplomacy, if there 
is no concealment of the desired end, and it is recognized that the 
means employed must correspond to the ultimately moral nature 
of that end. Recognized rights are, of course, often violated by 
political action. But these, as we have already shown, are never 
absolute rights; they are of human origin, and therefore imperfect 
and variable... . As regards the employment of war as a political 
means, our argument shows that it becomes the duty of a State 
to make use of the ultima ratio npt only when it is attacked, but 
when by the policy of other States the power of the particular 
State is threatened, and peaceful methods are insufficient to secure 
its integrity. This power, as we saw, rests on a material basis, 
but finds expression in ethical values. War therefore seems 
imperative when, although the material basis of power is not 
threatened, the moral influence of the State (and this is the 
ultimate point at issue) seems to be prejudiced. Thus apparently 
trifling causes may under certain circumstances constitute a fully 
justifiable casus belli if the honour of the State, and consequently 
its moral prestige, are endangered. This prestige is an eszential 
part of its power. An antagonist must never be allowed to believe 
that there is any lack of determination to assert this prestige, 
even if the sword must be drawn to do so.” 
The present war is surely an exquisite example of the 
“apparently trifling cause” constituting “a fully justifiable 
casus beli” 1 General von Bernhardi carries to its logical 
extremity the principle of Frederick the Great that negotia- 
tions without armies are like music-books without instruuents. 
When this working of the German military mind is appre- 
ciated there is nothing surpaising in General von Bernhardi’s 
judgment that Britain committed an “ unpardonable blunder’ 
in not supporting the Southern States im the American Civil 
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War. For him the welfare of America and the question of 
slavery need count for nothing in English calculations. The 
point is that the United States might have been shattered by 


permanent disunion instead of being allowed to grow into a 


strong and compact trade rival! 

From General von Bernhardi’s book we also see the German 
military mind comparing its own strategy and tactics with 
those of Britain. It is well known that German military 
experts think our open order in attack and our choosing of 
cover merely absurd. They say that a great army should be 
a machine and work like a machine. Unless it can work 
according to a programme and a time-table, it cannot work at 
all. If they are asked how men can stand up in dense bodies 
before modern weapons, they reply: ‘‘ We can better afford to 
lose a whole army corps in front of a particularly strong 
position than to throw our machine out of gear.” Thus 
General von Bernhardi says :— 


“It is very questionable whether the English army is capable 
of effectively acting on the offensive against Continental Euro 
troops. In South Africa the English regiments for the most part 
fought very bravely and stood great losses; on the other hand, 
they completely failed in the offensive, in tactics as in operations, 
and with few exceptions the generalship was equally deficient. 
The last manwuvres on a large scale, held in Ireland, under the 
direction of General French, did not, according to available infor- 
mation, show the English army in a favourable light so far as 
strategical ability went.” 

We may now quote some of General von Bernhardi’s remarks 
as to the methods which Germany ought to employ against 
Britain at sea:— 


“In the view of these dangers and the circumstance that we 
are not strong enough to entertain any idea of provoking a battle, 
the question remains, What are the means of defensive naval 
strategy to secure protection from a superior and well-prepared 
enemy, and gradually to become its master? The plan might be 
formed of anticipating the enemy by a sudden attack, instead of 
waiting passively for him to attack first, and of opening the war 
as the Japanese did before Port Arthur. In this way the English 
fleet might be badly damaged at the outset of the real hostilities, 
its superiority might be lessened, and the beginning of the 
effective blockade delayed at least for a short time. It is not 
unthinkable that such an attempt will be made. Such an under- 
taking, however, does not seem to me to promise any great success. 
The English have secured themselves against such attacks by 
comprehensive works of defence in their e ed harbours, It 
seems dangerous to risk our torpedo-boats and submarines, which 
we shall urgently need in the later course of the war, in such bold 
undertakings, Even the war against the English commerce holds 
out less prospects than formerly. As soon as a state of political 
tension sets in, the English merchantmen will be convoyed by their 
numerous cruisers. Under such circumstances our auxiliary cruisers 
could do little; while our foreign service ships would soon have to 
set about attacking the enemy’s warships before coal ran short, for to 
fill up the coal-bunkers of these ships will certainly be adifficult task. 
The war against the English commerce must none the less be 
boldly and energetically prosecuted, and should start unex- 
pete. The prizes which fall into our hands must be remorse- 
essly destroyed, since it will usually be impossible, owing to the 

English superiority and the few bases we have abroad, to bring 
them back in safety without exposing our vessels to great risks. 
The sharpest measures must be taken against neutral ships laden 
with contraband. Nevertheless, no very valuable results can be 
expected from a war against England’s trade. On the contrary, 
England, with the numerous cruisers and auxiliary cruisers at her 
disposal, would be able to cripple our oversea commerce. We 
must be ready for a sudden attack, even in peace-time. It is not 
England’s custom to let ideal considerations fetter her action if 
her interests are at stake. Under these circumstances, nothing 
would be left for us but to retire with our war-fleet under the 
guns of the coast fortifications, and by the use of mines to protect 
our own shores and make them dangerous to English vessels. 
Mines are only an effective hindrance to attack if they can be 
defended. But they can cause considerable damage if the enemy 
has no knowledge of their existence. It would be necessary to 
take further steps to secure the importation from abroad of 
supplies necessary to us, since our own communications will be 
completely cut off by the English. The simplest and cheapest 
way would be if we obtained foreign goods through Holland or 
perhaps neutral Belgium ; and could export some part of our own 
products through the great Dutch and Flemish harbours. New 
commercial routes might be discovered through Denmark. Our 
Own oversea commerce would remain suspended, but such measures 
would prevent an absolute stagnation of trade.” 
General von Bernhardi is less optimistic about a naval war 
than about the land fighting. But he bas no doubt that the 
right will triumph. And how right Germany is in his inter- 
pretation of her appalling policy! He says :— 

“We shall in this struggle, as so often before, represent the 
common interests of the world, for it will be fought not only to 
win recognition for ourselves, but for the freedom of the seas. 
‘This was the great aim of Russia under the Empress 
Catherine II., of France under Napoleon I., and spasmodically 





down to 1904 in the last pages of her history; and the great 
Republic of the United States of North America strives for it with 
intense energy. It is the development of the right of nations for 
which every people craves."* In sucha contest we should not 
stand spiritually alone, but all on this vast globe whose feelings 
and thoughts are proud and free will join us in this campaign 
Ss the overweening ambitions of one nation, which, in spite 
of all her pretence of a liberal and a philanthropio policy, has 
never sought any other object than personal advantage and the 
unscrupulous suppression of her rivals.” 

Happily all on this vast globe see the situation in quite another 
light and admit from the bottom of their hearts that it is Britain 
which fights in the common interests of the world. They 
know German militarism now for what it is—though there 
has been little excuse for not knowing what it was for years— 
and they feel that the cause of the Triple Entente stands for 
a Europe in which treaties are honoured, diplomacy is honest, 
and small nations are respected. This war will be fought 
in vain and all the blood and money wasted if the result is 
not to free Europe from the terrible influence and dictation 
of the German military mind. That is the whole object of 
the war. 





THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


T is an acknowledged fact that the woman at the head of 
every household is in effect the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for that household. This being so, it is obvious 
what a tremendous weapon for good or evil is in the hands 
of the women of a nation when that nation goes to war. 
The old saying that “War is waged on the stomach of 
the soldier” did not go far enough. War is waged on 
the stomach of the whole people, and if by careful manage- 
ment the food supply of the country can be made to go twiee 
as far as usual the nation concerned will have doubled its 
powers of resistance. In the present crisis the Government 
measures for ensuring the safety of ships bringing supplies will, 
it is hoped, result in averting panic prices; nevertheless, the 
women of England can greatly help the Government in their 
task. For instance, it is at any rate conceivable that there 
might be great delay in replenishing the stock of meat in the 
country. There is sufficient, say the experts, to last for two 
months at the present rate of consumption; but if the women 
of the country resolve that the full value of every ounce of 
meat shall be extracted, and the consumption of meat halved, 
we should at once have at our disposal a four months’ supply. 
It is, of course, important that the nation should be well fed, 
but it is not necessary to eat meat several times a day to 
attain this end Food values must therefore be carefully 
studied, and the pulses and cereals must be made to 
give an adequate contribution to the nitrogenous food 
of each day. If, however, the nation is considered as 
one huge family, and the resources of the country are pooled, 
the housewife will at once be confronted by the fact that 
some one will have to eat the extravagant joints. The sheep 
who grows nothing but legs of mutton, and the ox who 
provides only rounds of beef, are a fond dream in the land 
of the unattainable. But as a matter of fact the extravagant 
joints are as a rule also the luxurious joints. The best end of 
the neck of mutton; the saddle, with the Alderman’s Walk 
lying hidden from sight and awaiting discovery by the truly 
greedy; the sirloin, with its large proportion of bone—all 
these are the best-known specimens of thoroughly extravagant 
joints. And their prices are correspondingly high. But 
there is a despised portion of the ox’s anatomy called the 
aitch-bone—it too suffers from an excess of osseous tissue, 
and yet no one has ever suggested giving more than a few 
pence a pound for an aitch-bone, for, although it is a 
wasteful joint, it has no pretensions whatever to being a 
good joint. If there were as little demand for saddle of 
mutton as for aitch-bone, the price of this too highly 
favoured joint could not but fall to a natural level. 
But since a sirloin of beef is unfortunately unsurpassed 
in excellence, it is impossible to hope its price will ever fall, 
and the problem must therefore remain, Who is to eat it in 
time of war? The housewife can only resolve that, when it 
comes to her turn to buy it, no one in her household shall at 
any rate be allowed to taste the delights of having the fillet 
cooked as part of the main joint—a pleasant but wasteful 
proceeding. 
A very powerful help to thrift—and it is by thrift that 
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women will help their country at this moment—will be given 
by personal marketing: either by the head of the household 
herself, or, in the case of larger housebolds, by her appointed 
agent the cook. And let no one think that the households 
of the rich in these times of stress will be behindhand in 
coming to the nation’s assistance. Once the cook grasps the 
idea that what would ordinarily last the nation till September 
can with care be made to last till October, she will rise te 
the situation. There is no denying the fact that the power 
of saving food lies in the hands of the person who actually 
presides at the kitchen stove. Therefore, if there is a cook in 
the housebold at all, she will be able to do far more work for 
her country than her mistress. There exist, unfortunately, 
women who have in the past years of plenty laid up a 
Nemesis for themselves by allowing their cooks to indulge 
that natural extravagance which is characteristic of the 
British nation in every walk of life. It is, after all, always 
a sin to condone the waste of food, and the excuse for an 
extravagant cook of “My dear, her soups are so admirable! ” 
or even “ My dear, she is such a nice woman!” has been 
heard too often on the lips of mistresses. It is to be feared 
that women who have complacently kept extravagant cooks 
will be able to do very little now in the way of saving food, 
and this, in the days which are coming, will be sufficient 
punishment for any past sins. It remains only to hope that 
these particular cooks will be converted, for one thing is 
certain—it is too late for them to be discharged. Rich 
people who have engaged large households during the times 
of peace cannot with any decency hope to enjoy a vicarious 
patriotism by getting rid of those households now on the 
plea of cutting down their expenses. 

The above reflections on the power of women in war have 
assumed that each honsehold is an entity shut away in a water- 
tight compartment from every other household. These 
separate entities are, of course, one of the manifestations of 
the natural exclusiveness of the Briton. The small railway 
earriage is another, and they can be multiplied indefinitely. 
The present writer is fain to acknowledge that this isolation 
is a luxury which it is indeed hard to surrender. But, 
although matters may not be carried to the extreme point, it 
ia as well to prepare for emergencies, and is it not possible 
that even the isolation of the household may have to be 
temporarily given up? A co-operative kitchen, odious in 
days of peace, may prove salvation itself in time of war. In 
the last resort the nation might avert starvation for some 
time by the establishment of Parish Food Committees, who, 
instead of issuing rations of uncooked food, would provide 
tickets for meals cooked in a co-operative kitchen. If run 
on economical lines like huge restaurants, the saving of the 
materials of food and fuel would be almost unbelievable. The 
time has, we hope, not yet come for such heroic methods, but 
should the considerations of strategy in the future prevent the 
arrival of food ships to our ports, and should the food supplies 
of the whole country have to be administered on the same 
lines as those of a besieged city, we commend the idea of the 
Parish Food Committee to existing local authorities such as 
Parish Councils. Let them find the most able administrators 
among them, whether men or women, and put them in charge. 
Then let these administrators so arrange the feeding of the 
nation that the raw materials may be cooked wholesale, not in 
minute, and consequently wasteful, portions. 





WAR AND THE VILLAGE WIVES. 


‘HE men and the women of the village are talking 
unceasingly about the war. The whole aspect of the 
place is changed. The English silence is broken. Even on 
Sunday no one lolls and smokes in speechless reflection. All 
the men read the newspapers; none read less than the whole 
of one paper every day. The women, however, do not read 
them, and though they talk as much, they know far less than 
their husbands. Indeed, if one may judge by a good many 
chance conversations, they may be said to know nothing at 
all. It is the question of alliances which has confused these 
goodwives. A war should be between two countries, they 
think. Many more than two are, they know, engaged in 
this war, and they are not altogether sure who is against 
whom. One fact stands out as a certainty—Germany is 
our enemy, and Germany is to blame. Of this salient 
point they have all taken hold. After all, it is the most 








important point at the moment. Belgium the present writer 
has heard variously alluded to as “those who will give ug 
the most trouble,” and “a little country that can’t defend 
itself, through which the Germans are working round to 
get at England.” Oddly enough, France seems to play little 
part in the drama. “No doubt the German Emperor would 
like the throne of France,” the present writer heard ad. 
mitted, “but what he really wants is England. I haya 
felt afraid of him,” the speaker went on, “ever since Queen 
Victoria died, for I heard it said then that he thoucht he 
should have had the English Throne, being the eldest son of 
her eldest daughter.” The present wave of feminism is felt 
even in back-waters! The abrogation of the Saliec law does 
not, we believe, make part of the suffragists’ programme, but 
one never knows what they may want next. One woman in 
the village has burned a large coloured portrait of the 
German Emperor which till this week adorned her parlour 
walls. The Empress has been turned face to the wall, but 
not destroyed. “I thought I might keep the lady back,” said 
the rather wistful owner of the pair of pictures, adding sadly: 
“He is very handsome, though my son-in-law [a soldier] tells 
me he is very bloodthirsty.” She feels she has done right to 
make the sacrifice, but itis a grief to her that the picture. 
frame has left a mark. After all, small matters stil! affect 
our minds, however serious the condition of the country. She 
is a very shrewd woman, this, though she has not the faintest 
conception of the map of Europe. “It’s funny how willing 
for it all the men are, though prices are so much gone up,” 
she says thoughtfully, adding after a pause : “It’s funny what 
a lot of money there still is for drink, with food so high!” 

The loyalty to the Crown of the women of the village can 
only be called religious in its enthusiasm. It expresses itself 
according to the character of the speaker; but, whether 
expressed in plain or sentimental language, it is enthusiastic. 
“Tf ever there lived nice people, it is them,” said one woman, 
alluding to their Majesties. “I feel I could go on my knees 
to them,” was a more florid expression of the same sentiment 
spoken in the same room. “ There is very little that any one 
can do for the Queen,” said another enthusiast. “I named 
my last baby after her. I’m glad I did that.” There isa 
certain naiveté in this mingled, or, rather, confused, feeling of 
loyalty and maternal pride which is pleasing. A curious 
allusion to the Constitutional nature of the British Throxe 
was made in the hearing of the present writer. A woman 
who was heaping up truisms to the effect that Royalty felt 
towards their children exactly as ordinary people did towards 
theirs stuck in asa parenthesis: “And our Royalty are not 
like foreign Royalty: they cannot do everything that they 
like.” This as an extra bond of sympathy, a touch of nature, 
aa it were. 

Poor peopleare very brave. The rich people in the village have 
grumbled about the financial situation far more than the poor. 
One would think, to hear them, that they were going to starve 
instead of to dismiss the second gardener. The only thing 
that seems to rouse any feeling of apprehension or anger among 
the poor is the rise in the price of sugar. The village we are 
writing of is not a model one. It bears a name for roughness 
in the villages round abont, and it has not yet sent as many 
men to join the colours as most of its wellwishers hoped it 
might. The mothers of the young men who have enlisted 
talk about them in a very matter-of-fact way. “ You see, I 
feel that even if he is in danger we must have some defence,” 
said one mother of five boys, only one of whom has enlisted. 
“The foreigners handle the sword from the cradle, as you may 
say. I wish our boys were taught the same, for, even if the 
foreigners were to win this time, we may be quite sure they 
will never sit down satisfied.” One woman who has one son 
a Territorial and another who has enlisted in the Regulars 
described at length the different feelings of the two. Tho 
second boy, she said, was “simply wild to go.” For such as 
he, for “them that really like it, the Regulars is the best 
place.” The other son had said very little, she explained. He 
had “ undertaken to do it, so he is going to do it,” she con- 
eluded. One wonders which will make the better soldier. 
The second point of view, if not romantic, is not un-English 
in its cheerful acceptance of necessity and duty. 

It is considered a little unpatriotic and a little “ cold- 
watery” nowadays in the village not to believe the latest 
war rumours. Tales of tremendous victories which are 
without confirmation should, of course, be tenderly received 
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ons, but it is hard to be regarded as a little want- 
ae feeling because one discredits a story that the 
Germans have poisoned the Epsom wells. A laughing re- 
-oinder that such news does indeed lend a new terror to Epsom 
salts was not well received. The appetite for atrocities 
js keen at the moment. Perhaps it is not wonderful. We 
can but rejoice in the justice of our cause, and these tales 
are only an expression of that rejoicing, and have no malig- 
pant meaning. Also it is human nature to become drunk 
upon news, to become more and more thirsty for it when it is 
plentiful, and to make it up when it fails. 

A rather curious light is thrown upon the relations of 
village husbands and wives by the undoubted fact that the 
women know nothing about public affairs. “I don’t study 
the newspaper,” is what they all say. One devout person 
assured the present writer that she believed that “all about 
this war” was written “in the Book of Revelations, if any one 
had the time to find it.” Plainly their husbands do not 
discuss public matters with them. They discuss them 
over their work or at the public-house. There is at 

resent far more camaraderie among the educated than 
the uneducated. Would it he possible or worth while for 
some educated women in English villages to call meetings of 
their less educated sisters and make an attempt to explain 
the present situation in regard to the war? Would 
they come? They would if they were given tea and 
the meetings were made attractive. It seems a pity 
that a part of the community which is called upon to 
give and to forgo so much should have so little definite 
notion of the state of things which necessitates the sacrifice. 
Could the European crisis be simply explained? The sight 
of a large map of Europe might clear their ideas. On the 
other hand, maps are not easily understood by those not 
accustomed to them. A comparison might be drawn by a 
clever lecturer betweea the known and the unknown. Europe 
might be likened to a village consisting of large houses and 
small; of friends and enemies; of allied friends and allied 
enemies; of friendships strengthened by blood and religious 
opinion, by common interests and natural affinities; of 
enmities dating back to the far past. It would need some- 
thing like genius to make the situation plain, and only a few 
would listen. Village women do not care about instruction. 
Considering how little they like it, itis almost miraculous that 
their intuitions are as trustworthy as they appear to be. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE BRITISH AND GERMAN FLEETS. 
[To tam Epiton or tus “Srrctaror.”’) 

Sir,—My letter of last week has brought me three very 
interesting communications. The gist of them may be 
brought down to three inquiries. It is admitted that since 
the classic wars the vast changes in weapons and means of 
mobility have made corresponding changes in tactics. As far 
as land warfare is concerned, our own experiences in South 
Africa, and the teachings of the Russo-Japanese War, and of 
the more recent hostilities in the Balkans, have gone far to 
show the initiated what to expect in the war now opening on 
the Continent. But obviously as much cannot be said of the 
only two naval wars that have occurred since the introduction 
of breech-loading long-range cannon. The Spanish-American 
War and the battles of the 10th of August and Tsushima 
are not conclusive as to what will happen when the English 
and German Fleets meet. “If,then,” Iam asked, “you are at 
all confident of the result, what is the ground of your con- 
fidence?” A second inquirer says: “I accept in its fullest 
sense all you say in praise of the men at sea, but before the 
South African War, and indeed after it, the bungling of the 
War Office was proverbial. Have we any guarantee that 
the arrangements and preparations for which Whitehall is 
responsible have been any better done than was the work of 
the War Office before it was remodelled after the test of 
hostilities?” The third question was perhaps natural after 
a recent controversy. “ May not the whole naval issue be 
decided by something which to us may Jook like little better 
than an accident—namely, some fortunate adventure with air- 
ships, seaplanes, mines, or submarines? ” 

Well, I am confident as to the result for the following 





reasons. Supposing that in general efficiency, just as im 
general material, there is no great difference between the two 
fleets, there is yet a vast difference in numbers. Each fleet 
has, I believe, radically different tactical ideas, and this point 
I shall touch on later. Suffice it to say here that it is possible 
that our theory of the naval attack may prove to be wrong, 
without the Germans getting any advantage whatever from 
our error, although, of course, I am far from saying that our 
theory is wrong, because I believe it to be right. But, even 
with greater numbers and better tactics, the main reason for 
my confidence is that I know the men who have brought the 
English Fleet to its present stage of efficiency. At the 
Admiralty to-day, in Prince Louis of Battenberg, Admirals 
Sturdee, Leveson, Oliver, and Duff, we have men in charge of 
our strategical plans all of such exceptional ability and 
experience, all such profound students both of modern 
technique and of the lessons of history, that, from the facta 
of the case, the German Government could not possibly 
duplicate them. It is only within a very few years that the 
German Navy has possessed sufficient numbers to go in for 
manceuvres on any large scale. Just as their ships do not do 
long-range battle practice with full charges, such as ours do, 
so they have not had the high-sea experience in cruising, in 
maneuvres, sham fights, &c., that ours have had, and the five 
officers whose names I have quoted have in the last six years 
had an aggregate of sea experience which should ensure their 
representing the best possible application of their historical 
and scientific knowledge to modern conditions. Admiral 
Sturdee’s predecessor, Sir Henry Jackson—the only naval 
officer, by the way, who is a member of the Royal Society~ 
has left brilliant work behind him at the Admiralty, and in 
all war plans that have been discussed and formed in the 
last few years the sailors have had the co-operation in the 
Imperial Council of Defence of the best intellects which 
soldiers and statesmen can bring to their assistance. Given, 
therefore, more numerous ships, of not inferior material value, 
manned by more experienced officers, and under the direction 
of the officers I have just mentioned, I can see no possible 
ground for doubting that victory must be certain. 

During the first week of the war only three events of naval 
interest have been communicated to us. The ‘ Goeben’ 
has come to an inglorious end under the Turkish flag. 
The ‘Amphion’ has been lost by a mine, after the 
flotilla that her Captain so gallantly commands had sunk the 
mine-layer; and in the first encounter between ships and sub- 
marines, it is the submarine that has gone to the bottom. 
As to mines, they can to some extent be guarded against, 
but to a limited extent only. Floating mines in the open sea 
can be compared only with rocks in uncharted waters. No 
vigilance can avoid them altogether. It may be thought that 
the risks will be the same for both sides; but this is not so. 
It is the more active fleet that runs the greater risks, because it 
faces the danger more frequently. But of one thing we may be 
assured. War once declared, the mine-layers will not have 
undisturbed opportunities for playing their devilish games. 
The risk, therefore, will become less, and not greater, as time 
goes on. ‘The submarine danger is a different case alto- 
gether. The mine-layer scatters her mines broadcast, and 
chances an enemy, or a friend, or a neutral running into them, 
The submarine steals like an assassin on its prey. When it is 
successful the result is so terrific, and the process seems so 
simple and easy, that it is no wonder people of unbalanced 
minds are hypnotized by the event, and imagine these to be 
the be-all and end-all of naval fighting. But it would be just 
as sensible to assume that regicide was to be the be-all and 
end-all of differences as to forms of government. When the 
recent controversy was at its height, I asked a Captain what 
he would do if he saw a submarine in the neighbourhood of 
his ship. He said: “If I bad any reason to expect submarines, I 
should, of course, have guns manned in the bows and on either 
broadside and the sharpest watch possible kept for periscopes. 
At the first sight of one, I should open fire with every gun 
that bore, and steer my ship straight at it. The way to treat 
a submarine,” he said, “is to treat them as King Alfonso 
treated the bomb-armed Anarchist.” You will remember that 
he rode him down without a moment’s hesitation. When it is 
remembered that the submarine fires its torpedo from a fixed 
tube, that the view through a periscope is restricted and 
indistinct, that the submarine is sluggish to the helm and 
unhandy at any time, and that if shot were pitching near 
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the periscope no view of any kind would be possible owing 
to the volumes of water that would rise, it becomes clear 
that, although by good fortune or good management a sub- 
marine might be got into the neighbourhood of a ship, the 
actual operation of attacking her by torpedo would be 
made so difficult as to be virtually impossible if the 
submarine were seen. It is, at any rate, comforting that 
this view, which was put forward very circumstantially in 
the recent Times controversy in two letters signed “R. N.,” 
which express, I have reason to believe, the views of a very 
large majority of naval experts, have been confirmed by the 
first encounter with submarines in war. The value of sea- 
planes and airships will, it is almost certain, be entirely 
indirect. Their offensive powers against a battle-fleet can 
practically be ignored. This is not to say that there is no 
danger from them, but the danger is certainly remote. 
Whether this confidence as to the subordinate character of 
the influence of mines, submarines, and air craft in naval 
warfare is well founded or not, our Admiralty of recent years 
has not under-estimated their war value. If Mr. Churchill’s 
administration has been conspicuous for nothing else, it has 
been made almost too conspicuous by his devotion to the 
flying branch. 

And this leads one to the second inquiry addressed to me— 
namely, to what extent has Whiteball really prepared for 
war? Here undoubtedly we are on difficult ground. It 
opens the question whether our ships are of the best 
type, our guns of the right kind, and the ships’ equipment as 
perfect as it should be, and as to all of these points there has 
been, and undoubtedly will be, the acutest kind of controversy. 
For eight years we have built no big ships of the line except 
those of the Dreadnought type, and there is no unanimity as 
to this being the ideal type. Indeed, one marked characteristic 
of the class when it started—namely, the exclusion of all except 
the bicgest guns—has long since beendropped. But, broadly 
speaking, it seems worth saying this, that whether the Dread- 
nought type is the best or not, it is, at any rate, the type which 
the German Admiralty have imitated us in adopting. So far 
as this particular branch of naval policy goes, therefore, if 
Whitehall has blundered, Berlin has blundered likewise. As 
to guns, it is believed that we are no whit behind Germany 
either in the range or accuracy of the weapons we possess or 
in their capacity for rapid fire. It is said that the German 
guns remain in good condition after a larger number of full 
rounds than ours. This may be true without in any way 
meaning that our armament isinferior. We ought tosink the 
Germans before the guns are worn at all. 

Much more controversy arises around the point 
whether our method of using guns, and the tactics we have 
based upon them, are sound. No one who has seen a modern 
battleship can fail to have been struck by the fire-control 
station on the tripod mast—or to have wondered whether it 
eould possibly last through an action. Modern capital ships 
have not only these high control stations.in which range- 
finders can be seen, but in almost all cases heavily armoured 
rangefinders are housed in every turret. The contemporary 
German ships have no fire-control tops, and in them only one 
rangefinder can be seen, and that one unarmoured. No other 
fire control of any sort or kind is apparent from an inspection 
of the ship itself from a distance. It is, of course, a common- 
plaee that the high fire-control positions in the English Navy 
arise from our cultivation of very long range fire with big 
guns, which itself was the occasion and excuse for the Dread- 
mought type. And these high stations have been perpetuated, 
because one school of gunnery authorities have held that 
without them accurate long-range fire cannot be attained. 

We are driven, therefore, to one of two conclusions. Either 
the Germans have a system of fire control for long-range fire 
which is independent of observation from an elevated position, 
or they have abandoned the cult of very long range firing 
altogether. There is, of course, no doubt now that fire control 
at long range is not dependent on masthead positions, but for 
all that it seems to be certain that the absence of these in 
German ships is due to an inveterate disbelief in the efficiency 
of long-range fire in any conditions. It would take me too 
long, and the argument would be too technical, to explain 
my grounds for this opinion. But there are many indica- 
tions that from the first the tactical ideas of the German 
seamen have been largely inspired by their military col- 
leagues, and that in consequence their battle tactics. will be 
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based upon a quick rush to close quarters, and that they wil] 


rely for victory upon the volume and rapidity of their fire in 
these conditions, for at short range no fire control is neces. 
sary. We shall, course, be ready for these tactice, ang the 
war preparations of the Admiralty will be justified or con. 
demned, according as the vast amount of money and the still 
vaster personal effort which have been expended on fire 
control yield results in hits as the German approach is made 
If I am right in my forecast of German tactics, it will be seen 
that the answer to the question—whether the fire-contro} 
station can be expected to last through action—answers itself, 
If these stations enable us to get hits at distances and in con. 
ditions of difficulty at which the Germans, who are without 
fire control, are unable to get hits, then the battle will 
be half over before our enemies have reached the range 
at which they hope to establish superiority of fire, [¢ 
we cannot inflict crushing blows upon them during this 
advance, then our special efforts in gunnery will have 
been futile, and we must fight it out, so to speak, in points 
blank conditions as the Germans themselves intend to do, 
But this is not to say that we shall fight at a disadvantage, 
for our guns for the most part are more powerful, and I cannot 
believe that in gunlaying and general efficiency, as measured 
by straight aiming and quick loading, we have anything now 
to learn. 

Past Admiralty administration will be put to two other creat 
tests. The first will be the putting to the proof of their war 
planus; the second will be how the discipline and spirit of the 
Navy bear up under the hardships, the disappointments, and 
the inevitable losses of war. There need be no misgivings on 
the latter point. 

I had something to say last week on the general character. 
istics and inspiration of the officers. Men like these could 
not be what they are and where they are without having 
trained and inspired non-commissioned officers, petty o‘licers, 
and men to a spirit very like their own. No one can associate 
to any extent with the Navy without recognizing that, class 
for class, he has run into a series of aristocracies. It was 
somewhat brutally said of Cromwell that he produced the 
best Army that Europe has ever seen because he paid his 
men something more than the market rate of wages, and con- 
sequently that man for man the Royalist forces, largely made 
up of free-lances and adventurers, had no chance azainst 
them. Well, British sailors, from boy to chief gunner, repre- 
sent the pick of the labour market to-day. They are better 
trained, better housed and fed, better paid, and have better 
prospects than any men in the class of life from which they 
come. And for all that, they are one and all aware that their 
main business in life is not self-promotion, but to fizht for 
their country when the time comes, and now that the time has 
come we can count upon their proving this to us most con- 
clusively. 

I must leave the question of the strategical and tactical 
preparation for which past Boards of Admiralty must be 
held responsible to a future letter —I am, Sir, &c., 

Om Convectvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ECONOMIZING. 
LTo rae Ep:rrorn or tuz “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,— With a view to understand the need, and suggest the 
direction, of economizing at the present crisis, I propose to 
examine how this war affects the living of the nation. 

(1) Some few industries will not suffer at all, namely, those 
whose demand continues and increases during a war:—the 
builders of warships and the innumerable trades whic! equip 
them; gun, small-arms, and ammunition factories; those 
which regularly supply the stores and commissariat of the two 
Services. The payment for all these comes from us, the tax- 
payers; and the more capital and labour are employed in 
these industries, the less we have to live on. But these 
industries work full time, and, one may add, soldiers and 
sailors, of course, get their wages. 


(2) Certain industries which provide entirely for the home 
market, and get their raw material at home, may not be 
affected. But these must be fewer than one thinks, for their 
customers will not be able to buy as freely as they did. The 


landed interests will suffer least; but even the honest farmer 
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sienna 
will experience a diminished demand when we afl begin to 


tighten our belts, and consider how little meat, vegetables, 
bread and butter, we can live on. d 1 

(3) Certain home industries, which used to divide the home 
market with foreign competitors sending in similar goods, will 

t an increased demand. For instance, if communication 
with America is interrupted, American boots and shoes cannot 
get in, and our shoemakers will have the field to themselves; 
even they, however, may suffer to the extent that the country 
for the time does with fewer boots and shoes. 

But, probably, these three categories exhaust the list of 
industries which will be unaffected or but little affected. 
All the others will suffer loss, either directly by the war or 
from the necessary economizing. Till a great dislocation 
between nations occurs, we scarcely realize how many of 
our greatest industries depend on material from abroad. 
With the countries which provide it we may not be at war, 
but, if communication is interrupted, the mills close and the 
source of wages and profits is shut down all the same. Nor 
do we realize how much of our output is for sale abroad. 
Many of our industries have no home custom at all, and if, as 
is probable, the goods made—like cotton umbrellas, for 
instance—are unsuitable for home use, these industries come 
toa standstill so far as communication is stopped. And seeing 
that a considerable proportion of the product of all our 
industries depends on foreign sale, either directly or through 
merchants here, and as it is not likely that the stoppage of the 
foreign demand will be compensated by a diversion to home 
trade, all industries will suffer to that extent. The export 
trade in coal, for instance, will be sadly curtailed; so will the 
use for shipping bunkers, at the same time as the people at 
home do with fewer fires and the furnaces are damped down. 

To the extent that these industries are affected, all the 
trades which buy and sell and earry their products will be 
curtailed or stopped. That is to say, the great distributive 
industry of the country will share in the common loss. Even 
the home railway will suffer in diminished goods traffic, at the 
same time as fewer passengers travel for pleasure purposes. 
Shipping will suffer in the same way. So will banks—and it 
should be remembered that banking stands at the very heart 
of all credit, and that, unless the banks realize how great is 
the national responsibility thrown on them to give, so far as 
possible, the old facilities, they might cause a cataclysm com- 
pared with which everything else would be trifling. 

Personal services also will be limited. Taking the profes- 
sions as type, their activities, so far as they depend on fees, 
will be regulated by the dispensability or non-dispensability 
of their services, and by the ability of their clients to pay; 
so far as they depend on endowments, by the dividends 
accruing from those endowments—if endowment funds, for 
instance, are sunk in house property, the salaries of univer- 
sities, churches, hospitals, and the like will have to suffer or 
be paid by pledging their future. 

This hasty and incomplete survey brings out two things. 
One is that the nation, although it is not, like the unbappy 
Continent, devastated by a “ business” which stops everything 
else, is going to suffer grievously by this most unrighteous 
war, quite apart from the loss of Dreadnoughts and human 
life, and that no man can afford to stand aside and say: “This 
does not concern me.” We shall have the most active motive 
to sympathy, common suffering, and the most active motive 
to execrate those who have caused it. There are three things 
for which those who brought it about will have to answer to 
God and man—and I say it with reverence, and with more 
confidence than armed men of the big battalions appeal to 
the Almighty as their mascot. One is that they are sending 
up in smoke and flame the rich accumulated heritage of 
the past, leaving the world poorer for many things that can 
never be replaced. The second is that they are sowing bad 
blood and bitter hatred between nations, making men worse 
as spiritual beings, making it an imperative duty on millions 
of peaceable people, who bave no earthly quarrel, to let the life 
out of one another. Third, and not least, they have stopped 

the ordinary happy work of the present world, by which, we 
hope, man gets the education and preparation for a better, and 
have turned for the time all his energies into keeping alive. 
There is no scholar or teacher who believes in his subject 
but thinks that the German Emperor's work is not 60 valuable 
as hisown. He would rather shake bands with the orippled 
cobbler than with the one who ran his sword through him, 








Why should our “progress to heaven” by quiet work be 
interrupted to save the “honour” of a man who has made s 
mistake and is not big enough to apologize and go back ? 

We must remember that we live on our income, not on our 
capital, and that this income will be indefinitely cut down. 
When a people in old times was driven to war to defend 
itself, it lived for the time on its capital, and it did not feel 
the pinch till its flocks and herds and harvest crops gave 
out. But we feel the pinch from the first day of the 
war, because our national income—the total of all our 
incomes—is a great flowing stream of wealth from organized 
industry, and many of the sources of that stream are suddenly 
shut off. (No one, I hope, thinks that the money income 
is anything but the calculation form of the real income of 
goods and services produced during the year for the living of 
the people.) True, a great deal of our natural resources and 
of our concrete capital will be in themselves unaffected. The 
mineral deposits are beyond the waste of war. So is the 
abundant treasure-house of the sea which supplies us, in 
normal times, with many millions’ worth of food. So long as 
the country is uninvaded, the factories and machinery are 
only in the same position for months as they are every night 
and every holiday. And this reminds us, happily, of the 
strong position of those who own capital or securities repre- 
senting such capital. The price of these may go down, but 
the holders have only to “sit tight” and not sell, and the 
price will come back to its old level whenever the war is over. 
But the income will be lost. Capital will be paralysed ; labour 
will be unemployed; the great stream which feeds us from 
day to day will have dried up. 

Now this latter suggests the immense difficulty of the 
problem with which we are faced—not a week or a month 
hence, but to-day. Every one of us makes an income by 
meeting the wants of other people; and we all, working 
together, get an income by giving an income—living, as the 
old saying bas it, by “taking in one another's washing.” 
Every income-making that is stopped means the stoppage of 
an income-spending, and every income-spending that is 
stopped means the stoppage of an income-making. But many 
of us have been making an income by supplying wants that 
may very well go unsatisfied in times of national stress; 
others economize on this; there is no demand for us and our 
income stops; we have nothing to spend; and some other 
income, which was made for us to buy, stops also. Every one 
of us feels the conviction that he must “ economize,” but to 
be sure on what he may economize with the least harm will 
require thoughtful and responsible consideration if our well- 
meant economies are not to cause greater hardship to others 
than to ourselves. And the heart-breaking result is that, at a 
time when wealth accumulated from the past is being 
annihilated, and when it would seem every man’s duty to 
work harder to make up the loss, many of us—perhaps most— 
find that there is no demand for the only kind of wealth 
which we can supply. If there is no demand for anything but 
rifles and food, what can a University Professor do to fill up the 
gap which the German Emperor bas made P—I am, Sir, &c., 

WitiraAm Smart, 

[Professor Smart, as the majority of our readers no doubt 
know, is one of the soundest and ablest of British economista, 
and any communication from his pen will always be welcome 
in the Spectator. We venture to think, however, that he is 
unnecessarily, we will not say pessimistic, but gloomy. Is he 
not forgetting that the real, the essential, source of wealth is 
human energy? But human energy is often quickened by 
war. If we all work harder owing to the war, and most of us 
mean to, we shall soon catch up the waste even of battles like 
that which is raging in Belgium as we write.—Ep. Spectator] 





MALTON COMPANY NATIONAL RESERVISTS. 
[To tus Eprron ov tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator was so largely concerned in bringing the 
National Reserve into existence, and takes so keen an interest 
in all that concerns it, that I think the following facts will be 
of interest:—At 6 p.m.on August 10th twenty men of this 
company were ordered to join the Territorial Battalion at 
Scarborough on the following day and report themselves by 
11 o'clock if possible. Two of the men live some distance 
from Malton, and therefore could not receive their notices 
until the next morning. All the other eighteen men left 
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Malton by the 9.30 a.m. train for Searborough on August 11th. 
When the facts are taken into consideration—that they were 
under no legal obligation whatever to leave their homes; that 
they were all in good and permanent situations, and nearly all 
married; and, further, that the notice given them was so 
extremely short—I think it will be generally acknowledged 
that their action is worthy of all praise, and, as an example of 
the strong patriotic feeling pervading all classes, confers no 
little honour on their town and district.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lats Caprarn R.A. 


(Officer Commanding Malton Company 
National Reservists). 


[Well done, Malton! We are delighted, but not surprised. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CORPS OF GUIDES. 
[To rue Eprron or tae “Srectraror.”’] 
S1r,—I have just seen our Chief Gaide, and suggested to him 
that we should largely increase our numbers, for in remote 
country districts such as my own there are many individuals 
who are eager and anxious to serve their country, yet are not 
able to enlist or join the Territorials. The Chief Guide said : 
“ Enlist as many as you can.” This at once Iam about to do 
on my return home to-night, and I hope to enlist a goodly 
number and arrange for them to come to our village miniature 
rifle range and practise shooting. They will thus—over and 
above being Guides—form a nucleus whence might be drawn a 
further contingent of men who might be able to assist the 
Territorials in time of need. I shall hope to be able to furnish 
you next week with the results of my recruiting for the Corps 
of Guides, which the editor of the Spectator has doneso much 
to encourage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A NorTHUMBRIAN District GUIDE. 

{Capital But care should be taken not to enlist as Guides 
any men under thirty. The business of men under thirty is 
to join Lord Kitchener’s Second Army. Till we have got him 
his half-million there must be no joining by the young of 
corps meant for the old; no choosing of soft jobs instead of 
the hard one of the firing line. We must have an Army 
before we have anything else.—Ep. Spectator. } 





F. D. MAURICE ON THE BREAKING DOWN OF 
NATIONAL BOUNDARIES. 
[To raz Eprrorn ov tue “Spectator.” |] 
S1r,—The following quotation from a letter of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice (Life, Vol IL. p. 251) to the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
may be of interest to your readers :— 


“ Jan. 3, 55. 

I do not the least enter into the Kossuth notion about our duty 
to the ‘ Nationalities’; if there 1s any good in them, if they are 
nations, and not nationalities, they will help themselves. Our 
business, so far as I can gather from history, has never been to 
make a crusade for them, but to resist whatever power in Spain, 
France, Russia, set itself up to break down national boundaries 
and establish a universal Empire. It has been no choice with 
us, whether we would do this or not; we have been forced to do 
it, when we were most reasonably and remarkably reluctant. God 
has sent us upon the errand, if we were ever so inclined to escape 
in a ship of Tarshish and look after our commercial prosperity.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Foster, 





THE GOVERNMENT'S INSURANCE SCHEME. 
[To tue Eprrom ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—Possibly before these lines are in print matters may 
regulate themselves, but in the meantime to say that the 
Government’s present war risk scheme is working well would 
be incorrect. Many valuable days have been lost. Foodstuffs 
are not coming forward. Owners are unable yet to move 
their steamers, but even when their war risk arrangements 
are made, owners of goods abroad cannot ship their supplies 
until the question of premium to cover their war risk is 
settled. The ship and the cargo are one so far as the nation 
are concerned, and from this point of view should the 
Government consider the matter. One or more steamers 
at Cape Town with cargoes of tinned meats and other 
foodstuffs from Australia are still waiting for an adjust- 
ment of premium. Many must be ready in the River Plate, 
Australia, India, Canada, United States, Denmark, Holland, 
and Norway. And these are the important days in regard to 
consumable goods. Why the Government did not immediately 
assume the full war risk on ship and cargo is still to be 











explained. Had they done so, practically all British boats 
not required by the Government would now be in com mission 
for it did not require a single clerk or an extra sheet of paper 
to carry on the maritime trade of the country so far as the 
war is concerned. A simple announcement that the Govern. 
ment would assume, without premium, eighty per cent. of the 
British hull war risk, and the full war risk on cargoes in 
British bottoms, would have been sufficient. With eighty 
per cent. of the hull war risk no shipowner is likely to 
find fault, for the reason that underwriters usually 
insist on a slightly higher valuation of the hull for 
general average reasons than what, say, the owner would 
be prepared to accept were he selling the vessel. The 
position of the neutrals is more difficult. To enable them 
to move it would require a guarantee from their Governments 
to our Government, and for our Government then to assume 
the war risk. A considerable amount of our Continental 
trade is carried on by vessels flying the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Dutch flags; therefore if we want their foodstuffs 
we should take the risk. The nation should pay, not the 
individual. It is for the good of all in this country that the 
seas should be kept open, and only by keeping the seas open 
can supplies come and normal prices be secured. Is it too 
late to adopt the editor of the Spectator’s recommendation to 
the 1907 Commission P—I am, Sir, &e., 
LIVINGSTONE Howmes. 
New Brighton. 





WAR WITH AUSTRIA. 
[To ruz Eprror or tee “Srscrator.”] 

Srr,—After a delay presumably due to reasons of tactics and 
diplomacy, the inevitable has happened, and this country is at 
war with Austria-Hungary. We have no direct quarrel with 
the Dual Monarchy, but the open ally of our chief enemy 
cannot remain our friend; and, quite apart from this con- 
sideration, a strict blockade of the Adriatic plays a vital and 
urgent part in any plan for the defeat of Germany and her 
ally. The irresponsible schemers in Vienna and Budapest 
who have contributed so materially to this world-disaster 
must bear the full consequences of their action. Henceforth 
the future of Britain and the Empire is inextricably bound 
up with a solution of the Southern Slav question. For the 
co-operation of the French and British Fleets along the 
Dalmatian coast will not merely cut off all food supplies 
from the ports of Trieste and Fiume, but will also bring 
valuable aid to the Servian and Montenegrin armies. 
Absorbed as we may be in the nearer problems of the 
North Sea, Belgium, and Alsace, we must not forget the 
extreme strategic value of the Southern Slavs at the present 
juncture; nor, if victory crowns our arms, must we forget to 
insist that in one way or another the Southern Slav question, 
that open sore upon the face of Europe, shail be dealt with 
in as final a form as possible, and in accordance with the 
wishes of the Serbo-Croat race. 

Nor must we forget the Roumanian question, which is the 
corollary of the Southern Slav. Our contribution to this lies 
in compelling the Turks to remain neutral, and thus averting 
the grave and imminent danger that they may fal! upon 
Greece and Roumania in the interests of Austria. 

I write this letter as one who has always hoped against 
hope that a conflict with Germany might be avoided, as one 
who believed that the Habsburg Monarchy had a great 
mission in Europe, if only her statesmen were willing to take 
occasion by the hand, and as one who for a number of years, 
in various books and also in your hospitable columns, has 
advocated a peaceful solution of the Southern Slay question 
by Vienna’s initiative, as the alternative to a European war. 
The course of events in the past month has wiped out all such 
schemes; and so far as one of their advocates is concerned, I 
feel it incumbent on me to declare that I accept the new 
situation despite all my broken hopes, and endorse the policy 
of Sir Edward Grey during the crisis as in every way 
worthy of the highest British traditions. 

The crime of Serajevo—still shrouded in a grim and ominous 
mystery—removed the one man who possessed the energy, 
courage, and convictions necessary to achieve a reform of the 
Dual System, and the consequent emancipation of the subject 
races of Hungary; and his death was greeted with thinly 
veiled relief by those whose political monopoly was threatened 
by his far-reaching schemes, 
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The responsibility for the future must rest in the first 
instance on the authors of the Austrian Note to Servia—a 
document which was deliberately framed 80 as to render 
acceptance impossible—and upon those who endorsed its evil 
policy, and upheld the fatal time-limit which, from the first, 
tied the hands of the peacemakers, Numerous passages in 
the White Paper and private information from trustworthy 
sources, both at home and abroad, force me to the reluctant 
conclusion that the Austrian Note was directly inspired from 
Berlin—and this despite the evident good faith of the 
Dhancellor, the Foreign Secretary, and the German 
Ambassador in London. 

The war which we hate has been forced upon us and 
must be fought to a finish. But let us all resolve, while 
devoting all our powers to a just cause, to prevent the war 
from ever degenerating into a war of revenge. Let us take 
a lesson from the Germans themselves and contrast their 
policy in 1866 and in 1870. Generous treatment of Austria 
jn 1866 won them a faithful ally for two generations; 
ungenerous treatment of France in 1870 led Enrope 
inevitably into the war of armaments and this horrible 
Armageddon.—I am, Sir, &e., Scotus VIATOR. 





THE BELGIANS. 
[To tue Eprtron or tua “Sprcraror.”] 
§rr,—Your readers may be amused by the enclosed epigram :— 
BELGAE., 
(“ Horum omniuia fortissimi sunt Belzae.”’ 
Carsar, De Belo Gallico, I, 1. 

Cf. Tacrrus: “ Quiequid roboris apud 

Gailus sit, esse Beigas,"’] 

Caesar ait quondam—“ gens sunt fortissima Belgae” : 

Atque hodie Kaiser testificatur idem. 


=I am, Sir, &c., J. Hupson. 





HELPING FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 

Sm,—As an American, I venture to point out that England’s 
decision to live up to her implied promises to France, as put 
forward for so many years, nearly concerns the self-respect of 
one hundred million Americans and British Colonials, as well 
as Englishmen. For no English-speaking person could longer 
cite the quality of his race, or show his face in Europe, had 
England taken the course so vigorously urged by her puling 
intellectuals and certain of her newspapers. Like my brother, 
who fought for England in three campaigns, I too propose to 
do something more in keeping with Anglo-Saxon views of 
activity than the extension of an academic approval; and 
my plan, as suggesting an effective support to England by 
others placed like myself, may profitably interest some of your 
readers. As physical defects prevent my offering military 
service, I propose to go to Morocco or Algeria to join the 
civilian defence now being arranged in the interior towns like 
Biskra to guard against an Arab uprising; the last being 
a probability well known to Germany, as I can vouch for, 
from conversations with a German officer in Alyiers. 
And we may be sure that the futile shelling of a port like 
Bona by the German cruisers was done with a view to 
apprising the Arabs of their opportunity to rise. The 
addition of every good rifle shot to these little garrisoned 
Algerian towns means a soldier free to defend France and 
England—a fact likely to be overlooked at this juncture. As 
there are some thousands of Englishmen who like myself 
must winter in a warm climate, yet who like myself would 
serve England if possible, it occurs to me that my plan 
might interest them; hence I hope you will publish this letter. 
—I an, Sir, &c., M, H. Burnnam. 





“HOW CAN I HELP?” 
[To tue Eprron ov tue “ Seecrarorn.”’] 
§1r,—I have noted with great satisfaction your recommenta- 
tion that all good patriots should study the dietetic economics 
to be derived from the resources of the vegetable kingdom. 
Iam not concerned in this letter to press upon your readers’ 
attention the inexpugnable theory and ultimate ideals of the 
Vegetarian movement. These are being apprehended with 
increasing certitude in all parts of the civilized world, but I 
do desire to point out not only the many advantages to be 
obtained by a direct resort to the kindly fruits of the earth, 
from a purely economic point of view, but also the physical 





and moral vigour to be gained by abstinence from Inxurious 
living. Most people are, at the moment, asking themselves: 
“What can I do to save my country in her time of need?” 
Well, Sir, there is one sacrifice which every patriot can 
unhesitatingly make—the surrender of self-indulgence. Last 
year, in the United Kingdom alone, more than £170,000,000 
of money was squandered by the people of this country in 
unnecessary, not to say injurious, expenditure upon aleoholic 
drinks. If every patriot were to become a total abstainer 
during the period of the war, what a gain to national hardi- 
hood, what an increase to national health and well-being 
would be inevitably secured. The same comment applies 
to the wholly unnecessary self-indulgenca of smok 
if only as a suggestion to the Germans, who have set 
a bad example to the world in this particular respect. 
And, lastly, let it be remembered that where a pound 
of meat, which contains eighty per cent. of water, may 
cost Is. a pound, a pound of wheat, which contains eighty 
per cent. of nutritive matter, will not cost even at war 
prices more than 2d.a pound. The same general economy 
will be found to distinguish the supplies which are to be 
obtained from the animal and vegetable world. If every 
household were to confine itself rigorously to one meat meal 
per diem, and to make up the deficiency with the innumerable 
delicate and delicious dishes to be obtained from any vege- 
tarian cookery-book, not only would an immense saving of 
valuable foodstuffs be secured, but the peril of distress 
amongst the poor could be largely removed from our midst. 
I therefore write to say that my Committee will be prepared 
to send free of charge to all desiring such information full 
particulars of vegetarian cookery, and recipes which will 
serve as an introduction to a simpler, a more wholesome, 
and an altogether more delightful method of life. All 
applications in this matter should be made to the Secretary, 
London Vegetarian Association, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C.—Thanking you in anticipation for your kind 
insertion of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
Arnoup F. Hrits 
(President Vegetarian Federal Union). 
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Queenwood, Eastbourne. 





{To ter Epitor or tur “Srretator.”)] 

Srr,— Being one of the millions throughout the country who 
are askirg “How can I help?” I have read yonr article of 
last week under this title with great interest in the hope that 
I might find some satisfactory suggestion for the class to 
which I belong—viz., men between forty and fifty-five who 
have never had any military training. Is it not possible for 
these to acquire some more satisfactory military training than 
would be gained by merely joining a RifleClub? Asa matter 
of fact, I am told that at the commencement of this crisis all 
rifles were taken away from the clubs. What I should like 
to sce would be centres established where men of the class I 
have mentioned might be drilled by ex-Army officers in the 
evenings, and gradually be fitted to be drafted into the 
National Reserve. I believe it was thus that the Uloeter 
Volunteer Force was started, and if such a sche rve > 
other good purpose it could not fail to have an excellent moral 
effect on the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., A Souicrror, 





’ 








THE FOOD SUPPLY. 
{To rae Eprror or rms “Srxcrator,”"} 
S1r,—The enclosed paper is being circulated in Cumberland 
and Westmorland. The proposals contained in it are, how. 
ever, capable of general application.—I am, Sir, Xc., Z. 
“HOME FOOD CULTURE. 
(CumserLANp anp Wesrmor.anp.) 
A Scuewe Tro Hexue ovr tue Svcprty or Foop prrixne ano 
AVTER THE WAR. 
Onsecrs.—T'o utilize at onee to the fullest extent all cardens, 
allotments, and vacant spaces by sowing seeds and planting 


seedling Further to encourage the special preservation of the 
present n’s fruit and vegetable crops 

Lasot wing to the dislocation of trade many wor! l 
be put u bo ime or thrown out of e ap! yiment, ani “ic 
activities could be directed to the achievement of the a 
named obje 

Foopsrurrs.—It is quite possible if scedlings aro planted and 
seeds sown now to got autumn and springy crops of common white 
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turnips, cabbages, early carrots, leeks, onions, kales, borecoles, 
lettuce, spinach, &c. 

Lanp.—All spare ground in existing gardens and allotments 
ean be used for this purpose, also all vacant spaces in and around 
towns and villages, and land on farms and estates. Many acres 
have already been offered. 

New Ax.orments.—Parish Councils can give great assistance 
in the formation of new allotments on a large scale, and private 
individuals are appealed to to grant the temporary use of their 
land for the same purpose. 

Surrty or Sexpurnes.—Owners of gardens, greenhouses, 
frames, &c., are specially appealed to for seedlings out of their 
surplus stocks, s0 that work can be begun at once; also to produce 
additional seedlings in time for planting out later. 

SpectaAL Preservation oF Fruits anp Vecrrasies.—There 
is an abundant fruit crop this year, and by the simple process 
of bottling, much of this can be preserved for future use. Special 
attention should also be given to the careful storage and 
marketing of fruits such as apples, and vegetables such as the 
root crops. 

Practica Apvicr-—A pamphlet is being prepared stating 
suitable varieties of vegetables and giving suggestions for carry- 
ing out this scheme. This can be had free from the Hon. Secretary, 
W. B. Little, Victoria Viaduct, Carlisle.” 





THE HARVEST OF WILD FRUIT. 
[To rue Epitor or tae “ Spscrator.”] 
S1r,—It is the custom in most districts in England to trim the 
hedges before the blackberry harvest has been gathered. This 
arrangement robs the poor yearly of many tons of valuable 
fruit. Surely, at least this autumn, the blackberries might be 
allowed to ripen before the work of hedge-trimming begins. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. M. 





A PACIFIST PROTEST. 
[To ror Eprror oF tue “ Srecraror.”) 
Srn,—One is willing to believe that your article in last week's 
issue called “Keep Your Temper” was not intentionally 
provocative, but it shows some lack of justice and of courtesy 
towards the pacifist. You divide pacifists into three classes. 
The first consists of obstinate fools who refuse to think their 
own country can do right; the second consists of cowards; 
and the third, which you are generous enough to admit to be 
a small one, of knaves. One would like to ask to which class 
you consign those pacifists par excellence, the members of 
the Society of Friends. Their sane and noble appeal to 
Christian patriotism and Christian brotherhood had not 
appeared when the article was written, but with their long 
record of quiet and solid philanthropy and public service you 
would hardly stigmatize them as stupid, timid, or base. Iam 
not a Quaker, nor do I hold their views as to the duty of 
passive resistance, though I think such an attitude consistent 
with a vigorous courage and intelligence. But I dislike the 
principle of war more than the average person seems to do. 
lam one of those who, while they think that, things being as 
they are, England had on this occasion no choice but to take 
up arms to maintain her honour and her independence, yet 
strongly believe that war is a totally un-Christian, very un- 
civilized, and hitherto a remarkably unsuccessful method 
of settling international differences, and very earnestly 
hope that the outcome of this terrible struggle may be the 
death of militarism with its appeal to brute force, and that a 
constructive peace based on the co-operation of the nations of 
Europe, instead of this difficult balancing of rival antagonisms, 
may take its place. The holder of such opinions must be 
called a pacifist if the word has any meaning. But if such 
opinions cannot yet be said to represent public opinion, I am 
quite certain that in holding them I do not belong to a 
“minute body” or a negligible minority, but to an ever- 
increasing number of true patriots who think their opinions 
worth living and dying for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Miuirant Pacrrist. 

[We are sorry to have hurt our correspondent’s feelings. 
The article was not intended to wound him or any one. The 
signature he has chosen represents exactly our own point of 
view. We hate war as much as he does, but we want to prepare 
against it, not to pretend that it has disappeared off the earth 
because we dislike it. Thatis the only difference between us.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW MACBETH. 
[To True Epitor oF tus “Seecratog.”’} 
Srr,—Let me call your attention to the many prophecies 
in Macbeth. Here are a few of them. For “ Macduff,” 


a, 
“Malcolm,” and “ Donalbain,” read “France” and “Belgium.” 
For “ England,” read “ England.”—I am, Sir, &c., x 


(1) “ Lady Macheth, What thou would’st highly, 
That would’st thou holily; would’st not play false, 
And yet would’st wrongly win.”—Act I, So, 5 
(2) “ Macbeth. I have bought oF 
Golden opinions from al! sorts of people,” 

, ; —Act I. Se. 7 
(3) “Malcolm, Pll to England. Donalbain. To Ireland, 1.” , 


—Act IT. 
(4) “ Macbeth. Things, bad begun, make strong themselves hes 


—Ac 
Some holy angel TIT, Be. 2 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message, ere he come; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed.”—Act IIL, Se. 6, 
Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men; 
An older and a better soldier, none : 
That Christendom gives out.”—Act IV., Se. 3 
(7) “Caithness, Some say he’s mad: others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury.”—Act V., Sc. 2. 


(5) “ Lennoz. 


(6) “ Malcolm. 





HOLY BAPTISM. 
[To rms Eprron oF tus “Srecraror,”’) 

Srr,—There is hardly any part of our Prayer Book more in 
need of revision than the Baptismal Service. Every day 
children are baptized in our Church, not info it, for every 
child is already a child of God and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and baptism is but an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, and does not 
convey it. The young children Jesus blessed, declaring 
that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, were, of course, 
unbaptized, and the idea taught by the Catechism that they 
were born in sin and the children of wrath, and are hereby 
made children of grace, is little short of blasphemy. “ Born in 
sin” is the taunt of the Pharisee to the blind man (St. Johnix), 
and a reflection on his parents and on the holy state of 
matrimony; “children of wrath” is a phrase, however inter. 
preted, taken from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and denoting 
unconverted Gentiles. The appointment of sponsors is too 
often a formality, and its abolition might well lead to a clearer 
recognition by parents of their own responsibility. Let us 
blot out every semblance of hypocrisy from the Church of 
God. Our Lord denounced “ woe” on none but the hypocrites 
who falsely declared themselves God-accredited guides to the 
nation of Israel.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEx. 





TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

[To rue Epiror or tae “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—Knowing your interest in matters appertaining to 
teachers, I beg respectfully to bring under your notice the 
following points :— 

(1) All Governments have hitherto been wanting in due con- 
sideration for the older teachers. 

(2) The teaching profession can never command the respect 
desired while its older members are unceremoniously treated. 

(3) Why should the pensions of teachers, retiring from April Ist, 
1912, onwards, be increased 100 per cent., while those before that 
date remain unaltered, instead of all being treated alike ? 

(4) Was it not the yrievances of teachers before that date that 
brought about the change ? 

(5) That being so, had we not the first claim to any increase, 
seeing that we were the actual sufferers ? 

(6) Otherwise, why, before the passing of the Act, as each of us 
retired, were questions asked in Parliament as to that teacher's 
years of service and Government allowance ? 

(7) The simple fact of doubling the pensions for present 
teachers shows how unsatisfactory they have hitherto been. 

(8) Then, why should the Superannuation Act, August 7th, 1912, 
be made retrospective only to April Ist of that year ? 

(9) Was our work before that date less arduous or less 
deserving of recognition ? 

(10) Are our lives’ expectations, founded on Government 
promises, to count for nothing ? 

(11) Is it thus a nation should honour the “Old Guard,” and 
other old teachers, now left out in the cold ? 

(12) Is what was a burning question for all certificated teachers 
up to 1912 to remain a burning question for us for ever? 


No, we shall soon die, like others before us, but the stigma of 
injustice will remain.—I am, Sir, &., M. EnricuHrt. 
86 Cochrane Street, Iiverpool. 





ELMS. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In the review of Moss's Cambridge British Flora your 





reviewer says (p. 205) : “The present volume treats of numerous 
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bem the neglected forms of elm are for the 
first time scientifically dealt with.” I cannot believe that a 

rson competent to review such a book as this can be ignorant 
of the Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, in the seventh 
volume of which, published more than a year ago, Professor 
Henry and I devoted more than eighty quarto pages and 
aan plates to this hitherto neglected genus. The Spectator 
so seldom reviews works of this class that we are curious to 


J. W. Ewes. 


trees; among t 


know the reason for this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Colesborne, Cheltenham. 
[The reviewer apologizes, and would correct the sentence to 
“almost the first time.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





HOWLERS. 
[To tux Ev:ror or tee “Srecrator.”] 

§ir,—In your issue of July 25th Mr. C. H. Isaacson writes :— 
“The late Mr. Day, formerly senior tutor of Caius College, 
Cambridge, told me at dinner once that he was examiner in the 
Classical Tripos where the brilliant K. was sitting—perhaps it is 
hardly fair to give his name in full. The phrase ‘Spernit 
yentos’ (He spurns the winds) was in his haste translated by 
K., ‘He despised those who were coming.’ : The roar of laughter 
among the examiners ended by one gaying, ‘ Knock off three 
hundred marks,’ which was done. K. was held to have disgraced 
the family by not being placed in Class L., Division I.” 

I hope that you will permit me to make a few remarks 
about this curious legend. My old friend Alfred George 
Day examined in three years only, 1958, 1867, 1868. In 
1858 and 1867 there was no notable K. In 1868 there 
was a “brilliant K.,” Mr. W. R. Kennedy, now Lord 
Justice Sir William Kennedy; but, as he was placed 
frst in the First Class, he cannot be the injured hero 
of the story. I may note further that it was not till 
1881 that the classes were broken up into divisions. 
I suspect that your correspondent is thinking of tbe year 
1870, when Mr. John Kennedy, who, though he was not like 
his uncles and his brother Senior Classic, had the distinguished 
place of fourth in the First Class; and, as I was one of the 
examiners, I am anxious to put onrecord certain facts. We 
are told that the examiners—as it would seem, acting col- 
lectively—deducted three hundred marks for a single mistake. 
Now (1) it was impossible that three hundred marks should be 
so deducted, for the total marks for a translation paper were 
at that time one hundred and eighty, and the total marks for 
apiece of translation from forty to fifty, and failure in one 
piece was not allowed to detract from performance in another ; 
if, then, there had been any examiner so eccentric as to allow a 
single mistake to determine his estimate of the whole of a 
piece, it could not have affected more than fifty marks. 
(2) When the examiners met to present their marks, to 
strike the averages, and to add up the totals, there was 
no revision of the marks which the several examiners had 
assigned to the several papers, and nothing was deducted 
from or added to any of the totals. (3) For such a mistake as 
your correspondent describes, I should myself have deducted 
about one-sixth of one mark. The truth is that the legend 
mistakes the Cambridge examiner, who, on the one hand, 
understands that supposed enormities are often oversights, in 
no way indicative of the quality of the candidate, and, on the 
other hand, that it is not necessary to punish the hardened 
offender artificially, because he perpetually punishes himself. 
When I was an undexgraduate, it was rumoured that So-and- 
so bad been put down several places in the Classical Tripos 
because he had written Hengist and Horsa, when he meant 
Hirtius and Pansa. The story which you have recorded is of 
thesame apocryphal order. The friends of a candidate are 
disappointed, and they propound a cock-and-bull story of the 
misconduct of the examiners.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRISH TOURIST TRAFFIC. 
(To rus Epiror or rug “Spectator,” ] 


8in,—The Irish railway companies have, during the last twelve 
months, continued their good work of facilitating the intercourse 
between Ireland and Great Britain. This year they did their 
level best to induce Englishmen and Scotchmen to take their 
holiday earlior in the year by offering special facilities in May 
and June when the country was at its best. Their appeal 
obtained some measure of success in the United States, and the 
Americans who visited Ireland had every reason. to congratulate 

mselves on the results of their visit, but the fears engendered 
by the political situation, and by the anarchy which was bound to 
follow on the passage of the Home Rule Bill, were largely 
responsible for the poor response these efforts received in Great 
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Britain. These fears have now been dispelled; the greater part 
of the Continent is closed to the British tourist, and every induce. 
ment is now given to those who want a complete change of air 
and scene to visit Ireland. 

The individual action of municipal bodies acting separately has 
not been adequate to attract visitors under the “ Public Health 
and Watering-Places Act.” The Dublin Corporation has thero- 
fore appointed a number of delegates to act on the Tourist 
Council. The other public Irish bodies are also acting in agree- 
ment, and it is hoped that before the end of the year this Central 
Council will be able effectively to organize the advertisement of 
Irish tourist resorts. 

The principal English railway companies responsible for the 
Irish traffic have also been extremely active. Thus the London 
and North-Western Railway have restored their 7.30 p.m, train 
as an additional feeder to the Greenore, Dublin, and Kingstown 
steamers, The Great Northern Railway of Ireland have accele- 
rated all their fastest trains and put on tea-cars. The Cork, 
Bandon, and South Coast Railway have established day trips from 
Cork to Killarney and back by rail, steamboat, and motor-car. 
The Dublin and South-Eastern Railway have promoted touring 
through the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, so justly descril ed 
as the garden of Ireland, by establishing eight-day contract or 
“ go-as-you-please” tickets, which enable tourists to see some of 
Ireland’s most exquisite scenery in the course of one short week 
on the most moderate terma, The tourist motor service in Cork 
and Kerry has been extended so as to afford morning and after- 
noon services in each direction daily. Their motors have also 
been fitted with luxurious torpedo bodies of the latest type, 
which increase the enjoyment of the passengers. A new motor 
service has been established between Middleton and Ballycotton, 
an attractive Atlantic seaside resort in County Cork. Passengers 
holding tourist tickets to Cork and Killarney can now, by the pay- 
ment of three shillings more, extend their trip to Banagher and 
across Lough Derg to Killaloe. Finally, the Midland Great 
Western Railway are about to open an hotel at Rosses Point, near 
Sligo.—I am, Sir, &c., V. Hussey Watsu. 












NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a preudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest amd importance to warrant 
publication, 
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ENGLAND'S DUTY, 
Aveust 5ru, 1914. 

Tue Lord is King; to His decrees 

The nations of the earth must yield; 
He rules their navies on the seas, 

Their armies in the battlefield. 
Is not the victory to the strong ? 

Why in the past by ruthless might 
Has the oppressor, wreaking wrong, 

Triumphed and trampled on the Right? 
We cannot tell; we can but trust 

The Hand that rules thro’ good and ill 
From this our conflict’s heat and dust 

His righteous purpose to fulfil 
It may be that in time of peace 

We bave not laboured as we ought; 
Supine, in luxury and ease 

Have spurned some truths our fathers tanght ; 
Hare called down judgment from on High, 

Like Greece and Rome in days of yore, 
By sins of even deeper dye 

Which now demand this scourge of War, 
We know not, but we feel to-day 

Our cause is just, our duty clear. 
God guard our England : come what may, 

She stands for Right and will not fear. 

G. H, Trevor, 


BOOKS. 
——_—.—_——. 
FIGHTING SHIPS.* 





Eacu year’s experience enables Mr. Jane to improve 
the arrangement of his well-known amnual, and if the 

* Fighting ips, 4, ¥ ted by Fred T. Jane. London: Pal pevi VW, 
Marston, and Co, [ 1s, net.) 
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improvements at the end of sixteen years aro necessarily not 
drastic, they are at least appreciable. The principal improve- 
ment this year is in the drawing of the silhouettes by which 
ships may be readily recognized from their shapes. In the 
past Mr. Jane has given different silhouettes even for ships of 
the same class when they varied slightly in detail. Such 
conscientious treatment has at last become impossible owing 
to the increase of slight differences in the same classes. 
Certainly this is a case where excess of care defeats the whole 
object—which is quick recognition. If the silhouettes are not 
both simple and as few as possible they cannot be cf great 
use. Another change in the new edition is that not all the 
silhouettes of Dreadnoughts are broadside drawings. The 
idea underlying this change is that a ship is rarely seen 
exactly broadside. Even though she may appear to be pre- 
senting her whole length to the spectator, she is generally, as 
a matter of fact, at an angle, and even a slight angle causes 
distinct features to merge into one another. The faithful 
artist who draws a silhouette figure of « ship broadside with 
all her guns showing draws what is seldom seen; the guns 
recede into the mass when the ship is at an angle, and we 
think the new silhouettes may have great practical value. At 
the same time, it is an open question whether a drawing for 
purposes of identification should be what may be called an 
artist's impression of the object as he sees it—a representation 
optically correct—or whether it should represent the ship as 
she actually is. Mr. Jane invites opinions on this subject. 
Meanwhile he is surely right in eliminating from his silhouettes 
every superfluous detail. 

The vicissitudes in the designing of ships and guns are 
extraordinarily interesting. The “hundred and eleven ton” 
guns which we were familiar with nearly thirty years ago gave 
place to smaller but really more useful guns, and then it 
seemed that the size of guns was not likely to be again 
increased. But we know better now. The resisting power of 
continually improving armour again forced up the calibre of 
guns. The largest possible gun again fills the picture, and 
owing to the increase of the tonnage of ships it is comfort- 
ably carried. The ‘Benbow’ in 1887 carried two “ hundred 
and eleven ton” guns, that is to say, two 16°5-inch guns. The 
latest Dreadnoughts, which are not yet completed, will 
carry at least eight 15-inch guns. At the moment a 
contrary movement is going on, however, between the 
sizes of ships and of guns. The latest British Dread- 
noughts which have been laid down are a little smaller than 
their immediate predecessors, while the intention is that 
if possible they shall carry two more (ten instead of eight) 
15-inch guns. How the problem of the limit of size in 
ships will be settled it is too soon yet to say. The naval 
fighting in the present war will no doubt determine the 
future course of all the navies of the world. The very 
large ship has the advantage, apart from gun-power, of 
“habitability,” which means ability to keep the seas for long 
periods without loss of moral among the men through 
sheer discomfort. On the other band, to tie up so much 
capital value in a single vessel is perhaps to put too 
many eggs in one basket. And there are many experts who 
believe that the lesson of the victory of the small British 
ships over the larger vessels of the Spanish Armada is a 
lesson that may by no means have ceased to be true even for 
the navies of to-day. Perhaps it would not be unfair to say 
that Britain, having once set the example to the world of 
building Dreadnoughts, could not have afforded to change 
her policy, even if ehe had desired to do so—we do not say or 
suppose that the Admiralty did desire to do so—lest, after all, 
when sbe had abandoned her own policy it might turn out to 
be the right one. At all events, the latest tendency of the 
Admiralty is to build ships no larger than is necessary for 
carrying the required number of heavy guns. Thus the dis- 
placement of the last Dreadnoughts to be laid down is about 
25,750 tons, whereas the Dreadnoughts of the preceding year 
have a displacement of about 27,500 tons. The 1914 Estimates 
provided for three ‘ Royal Sovereigns’ (i.e. the 25,750-ton 
class) and only one ‘Queen Elizabeth’ (¢e., the 27,500-ton 
class). 

The ships of the 1911-12 Estimates were the first to be 
heavily armoured against aerial attack, the magazines, among 
other particularly vulnerable places, having special crowns. 
The Dreadnoughts of the next year’s Estimates are being 
provided with a special protection for the funnels. The 





ships of the 1913-14 Estimates will burn both coal ag 
oil, but the ships of the 1912-13 Estimates (‘Queen Eliza. 
beth’ class) will burn only oil. This may seem to be 
a hesitation in the policy of using oil, but, as a matter 
of fact, oil is steadily displacing coal. It is interest; 

to look back to the measurements of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
(launched February, 1906), which gave her name to the 
whole class of modern battleships. Her displacement is 
17,900 tons, and she carries ten 12-inch guns. She was the 
first battleship in which the officers were placed forward and 
the crew aft. The largest battleships of the pre-Dreadnonght 
period were the ‘Lord Nelson’ and‘ Agamemnon,’ with a dis. 
placement of 16,500 tons. Although they were designed 
before the ‘Dreadnought,’ they were actually launched after 
her. Their chief weapons are four 12-inch and ten 92-inch 
guns. The latest designed German battleships, which are to 
carry eight 15-inch guns, are, like our own ships that will 
carry similar guns, not yet completed. Their displacement will 
be about 28,000 tons Germany has not yet adopted the back- 
ward tendency in size. No German Dreadnoughts in commis. 
sion have guns larger than 12-inch. Our 13-inch guns in the 
ships in commission give ys a distinct superiority in gun-power. 

A glance at the photographs of the British destroyers shows 
how this class of vessel rather suddenly took leave of the old 
days when a destroyer was regarded as a sort of swift war 
canoe that darted out on the enemy from home waters but 
did not go far away. The enterprise of the young officers 
who commanded these vessels caused them—to the eternal 
credit of the Navy—to be used for more arduous duties than 
their designers had ever had in mind. Destroyers began to 
keep the sea in all weather. Many of us will remember the 
shock with which we heard of the loss of the ‘Cobra’ in the 
North Sea. She simply broke her back, we believe, owing to 
some hogging or sagging strain. Why, it was asked, should 
our sailors be sent to sea in vessels quite unequal to the 
stresses put upon them? ‘The answer was that the daring of 
the Navy had outrun the original conception of the proper 
functions of a destroyer. Naval architecture overtook per- 
sonal enterprise by building what was known as the River 
class of 1903-5 (now known as the E class), vessels with the 
bows built up very high, and capable of plunging into any sort 
of sea. The theory of fast scouts may, as is generally believed, 
have been a mistake, for destroyers are capable of performing 
all the duties assigned to a scout; and yet the newly designed 
“ flotilla leaders ” will be scarcely distinguishable, so far as we 
can see, from the discredited scouts. The modern destroyer 
does all the work of the old torpedo-boat. Since 1908 no 
torpedo-boats have been built. Now that the destroyer is in 
every sense a sea-keeping vessel, one of the most important 
problems is how to provide her with machinery that will give 
her a cruising speed so that she may havea great radius of 
action with economy in fuel. Some of the destroyers have oil 
engines for cruising at less than their full speed, but this plan 
is not likely to be followed further, as even when a destroyer 
is cruising she may have to develop her full speed at very short 
notice, and this necessitates the keeping up of steam at the 
same time that the oil engines are being used. In the latest 
destroyers of the United States Navy—and this example may 
be imitated by the world—reciprocating engines have been 
fitted for use at cruising speeds. The main turbines give a 
speed of 29} knots. The cruising engines are placed at the 
forward end of the turbine engines, and are connected with 
and disconnected from the shaft by a clutch. 

We have already said that the use of oil fuel in the British 
Navy is steadily increasing. The Commission on oil fuel has 
recently issued a statement that the advantages of oil are 
conclusively established, and that it must be used if the Fleet 
is to be maintained in the highest state of efficiency. The 
only other Navy besides the British which is largely employ- 
ing oil is that of the United States. So far as one can foresee, 
the ships of the future will burn only oil. While the British 
Admiralty has secured control of a Persian oilfield, the United 
States Navy has an oilfield in California. 

The development of the destroyer is being paralleled by the 
submarine. The submarine is already a cruiser capable of 
keeping the sea for considerable periods. In her latest form she 
is able to fire tofpedoes from broadside tubes instead of only 
from the bows, as in the earlier types. But it must be admitted 
that the lack of beam in submarines makes the handling of 
torpedoes at right angles to the length of the vessel very 
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It is a curious fact that while one school of thought 


i t. . 
_, one, no doubt—tells us that the submarine has 
pure rendered battleships obsolete, the latest tendency is 


to deprive battleships of one of their protections against 
does—their torpedo nets. The problem of endowing 
a battleship with ber own power of resistance against 
do attack from submarines is not yet solved. Extra 
thick armoar is of little use. Mr. Charles De Grave Sells, in 
an article on “ The Progress of Warship Engineering” in Mr. 
Jane’s book, says on this subject :— 

«The plan which seems to have given the best results so far, is 
to place the armour as near As possible to the skin of the vessel 
ra largely independent of it, and its component parts are also 
comparatively independent in a fore and aft direction; its attach- 
ments also are so arranged that although it may give its full 

ive power in arresting the rush of the torpedo, their 
seervection may not destroy the watertight jointing of the com- 
t, and finally particular attention is given to the arrange- 
ment of the jointing of the inner protective bulkhead and to its 
son so that its strength and attachments may be as uniform as 
ible. This last defence is of course placed as far as possible 
the outer skin and is continuous longitudinally, the cross 
bulkheads terminating on one side and continuing on the other, 
instead of the usual plan of the cross bulkheads being continuous 
and the longitudinal ones meeting at them.” 
After all, whatever relative values we may place upon armour 
and speed in problems of defence and offence, we are all 
agreed that both offence and defence require the highest 
possible gun-power. That is the thing of paramount 
importance. In addition to the cruising submarine, we must 
mention the new idea of a smaller submarine which may be 
carried on board a large vessel, and can be placed in the sea 
when the scene of operations has been reached. It is worth 
while noticing, in conclusion, that in the only encounter yet 
recorded in the present war between large vessels and sub- 
marines the victory lay with the large vessels and not with 


submarines. 





ROMAN IDEAS OF DEITY.*® 


De. Warve Fow er, than whom there is no greater authority 
living on the subject of Roman religion, attempts in his new 
work to reach some understanding of the views of the 
ordinary Roman on the divine nature in the last century 
before Christ. The question is difficult because the material 
for deciding it is so overlaid with alien importations. Greece 
and the East had found a ready market for their divinities 
in the Roman world, and it is hard to get at the true Italian 
survivals. Cicero’s famous work De Natura Deorum, which 
might have been expected to give help, cannot be used 
without reservation. Cicero was an “interested amateur” in 
religion as in most other spheres, and he wrote the book at 
the end of a troubled life, when he had come to crave for some 
fixed point in the shifting sands of mortality. But he was too 
“literary,” too much steeped in Greek philosophy, to represent 
any strong current of actual religious feeling. His was an age of 
theology rather than religion, of an antiquarian interest in 
old rites rather than a belief in their value. He was too 
sophisticated to speak for the ordinary man, and asa good 
Roman and a good Republican in a world which saw a new 
Rome and the downfall of Republicanism he was driven 
inevitably to something akin to the Lucretian point of view. 
His book is an exercise in speculation according to certain 
approved models, and not a reading from facts. 

The first thing to note about the indigenous Roman faith 
was that it was highly unspiritual, as Greece and the East 
counted spirituality. For a Roman the conception of divinity 
was peculiarly difficult :— 

“ His interest was centred in the cult rather than in the object 
of it,a tendency against which it was the mission of the Jewish 
prophets unceasingly to contend, as destructive in the long run of 
the noblest idea of God and His relation to his people. He did not 
speculate on the nature of his numina, or invent stories about 

1; the priest and the cult were there to keep him in right 
relation with these manifestations of the Power controlling his 
life and welfare, and there was an end of his interest in it. It 
did not occur to him, as to Greek thinkers in the age of enlighten- 
ment, to try and pass beyond the manifestations to the Power 


behind them. 

Hence his worship is always associated with some concrete 
institution like the family or the State, and the notion of 
deity is apt to be faint. But as time passes the tendency 








* Roman Ideas of Deity in t) t Century bef he C an Er a 
‘ ea ity in the Last Century before the Christian Era, By W 
Warde Fowler, London: Macmillia and Co. tbs, net. | 





is to link on homely and practical rites to some wider con- 
ception which approaches nearer to divinity. 

The religion of the family was the most abiding cult in 
Roman life, for it continued among the mob of new deities 
till it was forbidden in the fourth century in the interests of 
Christianity. Vesta and the Di Penates, the Genius of 
the paterfamilias, the cult of the dead—sach worship in 
most Roman households was a very real thing even in the 
last century B.c. It was a valuable antidote against poly- 
theism, for it was homely and simple and free from any 
priestly medium, and it had a close relation with common 
life. There was divinity in it, too, for it implied the recog. 
nition of some Power greater than man in the continuance 
of man’s most cherished possessions. In Vesta we have the 
continuity of family life; in the Penates the perpetuity of 
the means of subsistence; in the Genius the power of the head 
of the family to carry on its life within the Gens; and in the cult 
of the dead the old human instinct that death is not the end. 
If gods are needed for the family, they are still more vital for 
the State. ‘ Gods,” says Cicero, “are required for the main- 
tenance of the social system; without them society would be 
a chaos; fides, justilia, societas generis humani would all go to 
pieces.” So we find the supreme deity of the Italian State, 
Jupiter, the Father of Heaven, the Sanctioner of Oaths. 
Originally a local numen, with his dwelling on the Capitoline 
Hill, Jupiter had acquired in the last century B.c. many of the 
attributes of the World-spirit of the philosophers. The Jupiter 
of the Capitol now ruled over the civilized world; be was akin 
to the Universal Reason of the Stoics, to Cicero’s “ numen 
praestantissimae mentis.” But side by side with these 
institutional deities went the cult of the old Roman Fortuna, 
which had developed into a worship of a blind Fate which 
seemed to rule in that troubled century. The earlier Roman 
did not think his deities capricious; he was no fatalist, and 
opposed manfully his own virtus to a hostile world. For 
him the worship of Fortuna was always linked with that of 
Spes. Tothe great souls of the last century p.c., such as 
Cicero, “fortuna” was only another name for “ necessitas ” and 
“prudentia ’—a name used by men when causes were hid frou 
them. But the rank-and-file had come to seein Fortuna thy 
goddess of blind chance, the most potent because the mos 
intimate of the immortals. Perhaps she was not exactly 
deity, but only a causative agent who acted when th 
Di Majores were not actively interested. We might paral 
the belief from Mr. Punch’s rustic’s view of Providence: 
“That there old Providence has been agin me from the 
first; but there's One above wot’ll settle with ’im.” 

But of all the popular religious beliefs of the last century 
before Christ the most interesting is that of the Man-God, the 
great man who has given a little security for life and goods 
in aturbulent age. It was a natural cult in a time when the 
power of all the creeds was slackening, when famine and war 
walked the world, and when it seemed that man, if he were 
well disposed, was more helpful than any god. Dr. Warde 
Fowler shows that there was nothing degrading in the 
worship of sucha man, whether alive or dead, for it repre- 
sented a more genuine religious impulse than the conventional 
polytheism. There had always been a vague notion that 
“there is in man a possibility of something over and above 
our common human nature, something that the Greeks could 
express by the word Saluev and the Romans by genius.” It is 
true that the deification of man was a strange conception to the 
Roman mind, which did not know personal deities; but Greek 
and Etruscan influence had prepared it for the change. Tho 
Stoic belief, too, in the possibility of man identifying himself 
with the divine nature was an influence in the same direction. 
Dr. Warde Fowler examines earefully the evidence for the first 
deification of the Caesars. Everything in the last century 
was making for monarchy, and with a population lacking any 
dominant creed, it was a short step from monarchy to the 
ascription of divinity to whoever ehould appear as a saviour 
of society. We find traces of the movement long before. 
The statue of Scipio Africanus was placed in the Capitoline 
temple, and Roman governors were often received by their 
provincials with divine honours. In Cieero’s time Marius 
Gratidianus, the praetor who improved the coinage, was 
adored by the populace with incense and candles. This, of 
course, is not technically d “What it does seem 
to show is that when the populace believed in a Euergetes or 
terms of 
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religion . . . without perhaps meaning that the object of their 
veneration was in any sense really divine.” But it all 
prepared the way for the Caesar-cult. The great Julius was 
far too balanced and wise a man to care for tawdry honours, 
and he almost certainly shared Cicero’s views about the 
comedy of the attempt to deify him. Dr. Warde Fowler 
thinks that the last and most serious attempt during bis 
lifetime was due to Antony, who was deliberately trying to 
ruin him :— 

“He knew perfectly well that genuine Romans, even of the city, 

were not yet ripe for appreciation of a god-man; and that Caesar 
was not well enough known in Rome to be as yet accepted as 
Euergetes in his lifetime. I may be wrong, but I still think, as I 
have long thought, of Antony as Caesar’s evil genius, playing him 
false and tempting him on; and I suspect an intrigue against 
Caesar between Antony and Cleopatra, who was in Rome at this 
time. Caesar was extremely busy himself, as we may see from 
the famous letter of Cicero describing his entertainment of the 
dictator; his mind was full of politics, of literature, and of 
military preparation, and I do not for a moment believe that he 
troubled himself much about his own worship.” 
With the death of Caesar came the irresistible popular demand 
for the deification of the greatest of mortal men, and the 
Government officially sanctioned the entry of Divus Julius 
into the Roman pantheon. There was no degradation in 
thinking of a dead man as endowed with divinity as a reward 
for his work on earth, and Dr. Warde Fowler is probably 
right in regarding this new worship as elevating rather 
than lowering in its moral effect. The Roman feeling, as 
opposed to Orientalism, was still predominant, and we have 
as yet no official deification of a living man, for Augustus 
resolutely refused to be honoured as a god during his lifetime, 
The fact that he seized upon the old Roman idea of Genius, 
and had his own Genius placed between the images of the 
Lares Compitales, shows that this master of statecraft realized 
that the autochthonous Roman form of the religious con- 
sciousness had not yet been wholly ousted by Greek polytheism 
or Eastern mysticism. 





LETTERS OF EDWARD DOWDEN.* 

Any one who had the pleasure of corresponding with Pro- 
fessor Dowden will know that he was among the most 
delightful of letter writers, always wise, always urbane, often 
humorous or witty. It would not be a paradox tosay that he 
wrote better when he wrote with ease to his friends, than 
when he sat down with his professorial robes about him to 
write well. For in his published writings there is generally 
a touch of the précieux, whereas in his letters the charm of 
spontaneity and the force of brevity are added to the wisdom 
or the wit to its great advantage. The editors of the book 
have given not a few letters from distinguished persons, with 
the object of making Dowden’s replies intelligible, but they 
serve also the useful purpose of a foil; for Dowden, without any 
appearance of contradiction, generally manages to give a more 
eatisfactory account of the topic under discussion. Middle- 
aged persons interested in literature will not have forgotten a 
controversy between Swinburne and Furnivall about the New 
Shakespeare Society, in which each party drew largely upon a 
copious and archaic vocabulary of abuse. There is a letter here 
from a literary critic, a friend of Swinburne, in which Dowden 
is called upon to use his influence with Furnivall to stop the 
“ shocking scandal.” Dowden replies with excellent discern- 
ment, saying that he took the affair to be a survival of the old 
“ flyting such as Dunbar and Kennedy indulged in,” a con- 
troversy into which “a large element of Rabelaisian jest 
entered,” and follows this up with an admirable judgment on 
both the combatants. Comparisons were a strong point with 
Dowden. Here are two good specimens :— 

“He spoke as if the egotism of Wordsworth and that of Charles 
Hallé were of the same kind. Now Hallé’s whole playing of a 
piece of music means ‘In what a refined way I am playing this,’ 
Wordsworth’s egotism said, ‘There is a great sonnet,’ and, he might 
add, ‘I wrote it.’” 

That was written when the critic was only twenty-six; the 
following comes thirty years later :— 

“Pater seems to me a very sure-footed critic, because he was so 
patient in his study, never writing until he had filled himself with 
his theme; while Matthew Arnold, who plays delightfully with 
4 ‘ee his theme, never seems to me to have informed himself 
aright. 


rs, 

From Dowden’s occasional criticisms on Matthew Arnold 
it would be possible to illustrate the fairness of his ming 
better than from those on other men, because he was 
very sympathetic to his Muse or to his theological an 
Moreover, Arnold made a very severe attack upon Dowden’ 
Life of Shelley, whereupon literary friends hastened to one 
their sympathy. To one he writes :-— 

“T think if you are unjust to Matt. A i 
not feeling stficiently ond through ail hie woicien 0m You 
unity of that strong moral spirit, that strenuous regard for conduet 
derived in the first instance from his father. Whether one 
ho. tilled Acasa Shuitay ke waudd tave tgetaae 
unity of his own life.” , — ave Ceparted teem fig 

It would be pleasant to go on quoting, for the letters abound 
in sane and sympathetic judgments on writers of all sorts and 
conditions, English and foreign, ancient and modern; from 
the great geniuses, especially Goethe, to the young 
of yesterday; and an excellent index (with but one fault that 
we have noticed, that of confounding two Mr. B 
enables one to compare his earlier and later opinions. It is 
interesting to find that Dowden was no less penetrating a 
critic of himself. Of his edition of Hamlet he writes: “My 
worst conscious sin is darkening, caused by stupid ingenuities” 
One would not have liked his enemy to say that, but it is 
exactly true. And of “whitewashing” he says, with no 
reference to his Life of Shelley, “I do that kind of thing 
particularly neatly, and have all shades of moral whitewash, 
and Christian whitewash, and aesthetic whitewash.” But 
literature did not exhaust Dowden’s interest. As readers of 
his poetry will know, he had a religious mind, and was early 
drawn to theological speculation. This comes out chiefly in 
the letters to his brother; but it is never far from the surface, 
and colours much that he says about the mid-Victorian poets 
It was characteristic of him that he respected “the Common 
Conscience and Reason of Man” as divinely guided ; respected 
Southey as a man of genius who “dutifully changes intoa 
man of high and sustained routine”; and expressed the 
opinion that the influence of Swinburne, if it had not been 
counteracted by “ great spiritual forces ” at work at the same 
time, might have led in twenty years to our favourite poet 
being a Rochester. What he felt about the significance of 
human relations, charged with beauty and virtue, mystery 
and marvel, is clearly expressed in an estimate of the bad 
effect upon Shelley of the philosophy of Godwin, in which 
that emotional poet had thought to find a steadying 
influence :— 

“How much better if, instead of trying to obtain support 

against his temperament by a doctrine largely false, and by rigid 
abstractions, he had got at the complex truths of real life, which 
would have worked subtly and unconsciously into his character. 
To approach real life cautiously and grapple with it cunningly 
is what the idealist needs, and this, it seems to me, is what 
Shakespeare so great.” 
Of the wit and humour that light up the discussion even of 
the more serious topics it is unfair to offer specimens, because 
their spontaneity is of their essence. They are of all types. 
We may conjecture as to one somewhat Rabelaisian jest, 
which its writer would have blushed to see in letter of print, 
that its meaning was concealed from the lady editors of the 
book by a learned language. We have noted the following 
misprints or misreadings of manuscript which should be 
corrected in the new edition, which we hope may soon be 
called for: “Indefensible” for “indefeasible” (p. 99); “staff 
of circumstance” for “ stuff” (p. 189); “ pretty” for “petty” 
(p. 175); and Browning's line, “ Let them fight it out, friend,” 
appears as “ Let them find it out” (p. 164). On p. 218 “God 
in latter reason and conscience ” cannot be right. 





LOURDES.* 

“Tr men would, or could, detach themselves from their own 
time and place, Lourdes would be the most interesting business 
in the world.” These are the first words of Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s preface to the latest book about the miraculous cures 
at Lourdes. Mr. Jérgensen and Mr. Belloc believe, and desire 
to prove, that “with every year the accumulation of cures 
admittedly insusceptible to suggestion increases.” It is those, 
they tell us, who have not been to Lourdes who doubt this :— 

“All up and down Europe you will find men still living and 





* Letters of Edward Dowden, and his Correspondents. London: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, (7s. 6d, net.] ‘ 





* Lourdes, By Johannes Jérgensen, With Preface by Hilaire Belloc. 
Illustrated. London: Longmansand Co, [2s, 6d. net.) 
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gubmissible to your own judgment, men of the first intelligence 


of the widest culture who have visited Lourdes and watched 
thing, and who will tell you, if they are at one end of the line 
the have seen Heaven open and the power thereof, if they 


mo the other end of the line that they have been wonderfully 


ied.” 

we have quoted the preface only, and, unlike so many 

, it prepares the reader to be deeply interested. Mr. 
Jorgensen's account of a short stay in this city of miracles 
is extremely graphic. He had several interviews with the 
doctor whose business it is to sift the evidence for each cure, 
and he was impressed, and succeeds in impressing the reader, 
with the doctor’s bona fides. But if the reader is to be con- 
yinced of the miraculous nature of the cures described, he 
must be content to accept as final a bare statement by un- 
known doctors as to what the patient was suffering from 
when he arrived at the city. None but a doctor on the spot 
could, we think, be reasonably convinced, because none but 
adoctor could judge of the evidence. For instance, suppose 
we are told that So-and-so, suffering from pulmonary con- 
sumption, was cured. The fact that he left Lourdes well 
may be incontrovertible, but the evidence for the original 
disease is next to nothing—the nature of the disease cured 
rests, 0 far as this book is concerned, upon medical certifi- 
eates, whose authority seems to be accepted as infallible. 
Nevertheless no one will read through the book and disagree 
with Mr. Belloc’s statement. The reader who can detach 
himself from his own time and place, who can let Mr. 
Jorgensen lead him back into the Middle Ages, will be 
intensely interested, and will hardly put the book down 
without a strengthening of conviction that the influence of 
the mind over the body is hugely underrated by ordinary men 
in the modern world. We have forgotten several truths 
which were patent in the Dark Ages. 





LOMBARD TOWNS OF ITALY.* 


In accepting Goethe’s well-known words, “Each one sees 
what he carries in his heart,” My. Egerton Williams explains 
them in his own way. “A traveller,” he says, “is one 
building a fair house in the mind; but he must have a stout 
framework of knowledge, before he can lay on the shingles 
of obsenvation.” Some people, however, and these not the 
least we-thy of the privilege of Italian travel, may be 
satisfied to fill their minds with impressions of art and 
beauty, with suggestions of the tragedy and gaiety of the 
past, such as they are capable of receiving—and this was, 
perhaps, more probably what Goethe meant—and then to 
specialize the historical and artistic knowledge which every 


cultivated person is supposed to possess. The system of | 


starting equipped with full information as to each city, church, 
or palace to be visited may make almost too great a claim on 
the memory of fhe traveller who is not also a student. 
If Mr. Egerton Williams had felt himself, for instance, to 
be an infallible authority on every detail of the city of 
Cremona, her Renaissance palaces and her marvellous Cathedral, 
he eould net have described it all with more enjoyment to 
himself and his readers. It is this very lightness of touch, 
this absence of pedantry, well equipped as he is for his task, 
which makes his books on Italy such agreeable reading. We 
are inclined to think that Lombard Towns is even more attrac- 
tive than the former volumes, dealing with the towns of hill 
and plain. Perhaps this may be because of a fairly general 
impression that Lombardy is, on the whole, the least interesting 
part of Italy; that it lacks the beauty, the charm, and the 
romance to be found farther south in such overwhelming 
measure. This is a case, however, in which comparison seems 
foolish, and even impossible. Mr. Egerton Williams will find 
some among his readers who will need no convincing that the 
Lombard cities yield little or nothing in beauty and interest, 
in magnificent art and splendid history, to the cities of the 
southern provinces; and to those who are still doubtful, he 
“1% good reasons why there can be, to quote another accom- 
plished American writer, no first, second, or third rank among 
the several parts of “that Enchanted Land, whose beauty is 
inexhaustible, and whose boundless interests touch, and will 
always touch, men and women who perceive the deepest 
concerns of the human soul.” 





- Lombard Tove of Ita l = i - ~~ 
R Wi ens of Italy; or, The Cities of Ancient Lombardy. By Evexton 
Oa, Ga, not.) jun, With Mlustrations, London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 





The city of Milan is not included in this volume, just as 
Venice was left out of the cities of the plain: the reason for 
which is clear when we realize how full an account the author 
gives of ancient seats of glory like Bergamo, Monza, Pavia, 
Lodi, Cremona, and Mantua, as well as of smaller places 
whose distinction is chiefly derived from the work of some 
great artist, such as Saronno and Legnano, the shrines of 
Luini, Castiglione Olona, that of Masolino, and others hallowed 
by art or history, too many to mention in the space of a short 
review. 

The book is charming and most readable. One or two little 
slips, “nadir” for “zenith” on p.1, and “ Lady Montague” 
on p. 25, will no doubt be set right in the new edition that is 
pretty sure to be called for, 





FICTION. 





CONCERNING A VOW.* 

Miss Rxopa BroveuTon loses none of her skill in expressing 
shades of character among well-bred people. She has 
played her game so long that by this time certain types 
would have emerged bearing the distinctly Broughton mark 
if she had been capable of drawing types. But that, to her 
credit, is just what she is not capable of doing. Hundreds of 
other novelists may be “careful of the type,” but Miss 
Broughton hammers out something fresh every time—if it be 
fair to use the word “hammer” of a process that is above all 
things easy and, as it were, without noise. But there fs a 
grievance against Miss Broughton, nevertheless. An author 
who can observe people so narrowly and discover such refine- 
ments of motive in them ought to be able to relate the principal 
action of the story more intelligibly to the characters. A and 
B sbould act in this or that way ata critical time because 
A and B are persons of just such an ethical mould or 
have just such a temperament as the author has indicated. 
Miss Broughton in her new story seems first to have 
thought of a plot, and then into this framework to have fitted 
the yield of her social note-book; and one can say only that, 
while some of the characters fit in very well, at least one, and 
that the most important one, does not fit in at all. Let us 
not appear to condemn a story written “for the story’s sake,” 
or to recommend the kind of novel in which the characters 
run away with the plot and take charge of the author. All 
we mean is that when a plot is invented the art of the novelist 
—the only recognizable novelist’s art—requires that the 
characters in the rough should at the same time be imagined 
in such a way that their action will be, if not inevitable, at 
least natural. Miss Broughton, in allowing mechanical devices 
to weigh so heavily in the scale of events, places herself iu 
the second division of novelists, though in that division she 
will always have a place of honour. 

By far the best character in her new novel is that of Aune 
a girl who has a complete armoury of diplomatic fibbing, with 
which she contrives to make life tolerable for ber rather tire- 
some parents as well as for herself. The mother, with a peevish 
but pointed irony (between which and Miss Broughton’s own 
charmingly innocent malice there is a fruitful reciprocity) ; 
the father, with his pride in his figure and his clothes and his 
impregnable satisfaction with his dull performance of social 
duties ; the daughter, always acting as go-between and givmg 
each parent in turn the gratification of feeling that he or she 
is generous in putience or restraint—these are excellent. And 
the culmination of this particular comedy is the best und 
truest part of it :— 

“«Mrs. Hippisley never looked up after her husband’s death, 
which was very odd, considering how eruelly she snubbed him 
while he was alive,’ was the comment made by her acquaintances 
upon the widow’s so speedy following to the grave of him whom 
she had seemed to prize so little while she had him. It was odd, 
but it was true. When thére was no longer any need for 
regulating the hours at which he might appear in her drawing- 
room, no longer any dull, affectionate prattle vo irritate her 
nerves, or silly little vanities to provoke her fleers, she fell into 
a fixed melancholy, unsoffened by any of the soothing fictions 
which often make the survivor of an ill-matched couple believe 
that no flaw had ever marred the perfection of their union. ‘No,’ 
she gould say to Aune in her little, clear, ringing voice, ‘you are 
wasting your breath in trying to persuade me to the contrary! 
He did bore me te extinction times out of mind! and T did 
show it. If I had him back I have no doubt that he would bore 





* Concerninga Vow. By Rhoda Broughton, Loudoa; Stanley Paal and Co, 
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me again, and that I should again show it! And yet—I do not 
quite see how I am to go on living without him.’ It was only for 
three months that she did so.” 

Unhappily, nothing of primary importance in the story 
depends upon the character of Anne. The vow which gives 
its name to the story was made by Sally to her dying sister 
Meg. Sally vowed that she would never marry the man who 
had jilted them both. We cannot take this preposterous 
vow seriously enough for Miss Broughton’s purpose. It is 
not easy to say whether Sally’s bitter dismissal from her mind 
of her dead sister’s memory is due more to the feeling that she 
has not yet seen the last of Edward Bromley, or to the feeling 
that the sister has laid an insulting obligation on her. 
In the latter case excuses might surely be made for the 
perversity of a scarcely responsible dying person, and 
Sally must have been even more disagreeable and more jealous 
than Miss Broughton tells us not to make some allowances. 
In the former case the vow might or might not hold 
good, according to the degree of one’s sensitiveness or 
common-sense in interpreting a vow which was in effect made 
under duress. The control of the dead hand is odious, and 
we should have been prepared sympathetically to hear it 
argued that Sally was not bound in any sense. But here is 
Miss Broughton’s defect: she cuts the whole argument by a 
mechanical device. Wo suddenly learn that Sally has solved 
the problem absurdly by going off with Bromley and waiving 
the formality of marriage. As to the stages of their recon- 
ciliation, or the metaphysical adjustments of their views 
ubout the nature of vows, we are told absolutely nothing. 
The drastic coincidence of a motor accident in the streets 
throws Bromley unconscious at Sally’s feet, and the problem 
thus made urgent is not further treated—an unsatisfactory 
silence, since this problem is, or ought to be, the real subject 
of the whole story. As Sally’s character is not demonstrated 
in its workings at this crucial point, we confess that we do not 
care very much what her character may be. 





A Girl's Marriage. By Agnes Gordon Lennox. (John Lane. 
6s.)—The beginning of this story, with the account of the life 
of the heroine Fay Beaumont and her family of cheerful 
young brothers, is very pretty reading, but it is difficult to 
believe in her having thought it necessary to contract so very 
hasty a marriage in order to free her favourite brother 
from his promise not to marry at all. Surely any one would 
have known that an engagement would have been sufficient to 
do this, and that a hurried and secret marriage was quite un- 
necessary. Motor accidents are a little too useful just now in 
removing inconvenient characters in fiction, and Fay’s hastily 
acquired husband is killed in one. In real life the victims are 
not so discriminatingly chosen. The novel is slight, but 
portrays a certain knowledge of character and power of 
writing, and the heroine, in spite of her follies, is decidedly 
attractive. 


The Girl on the Green. By Mark Allerton. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)\—Mr. Allerton has very kindly supplied us with 
what wilt serve as a ready-made criticism of his work as 
a writer. ‘ Affable,” says Frank on p. 59, “is just how 
I should describe him.” It is—exactly; and affability is 
not a quality very much worth cultivating. We have no 
quarrel with the manner of this book: it is the matter 
which seems so inadequate. Since we are compelled to 
spend at least two hours in the company of an entirely 
ordinary girl and a rich and estimable young man, while 
they play golf'and get engaged to be married, we must be 
forgiven if we grow bored, and if the heroine’s excursions 
into “ militancy” fail to rouse us. Mr. Allerton need not fear 
to undertake work far more ambitious than this, for he has a 
sense of humour and a certain shrewd knowledge of men and 
women, though we cannot but think that his observation is at 
fault if he supposes that “one of the cleverest girls” at a large 
college for women would derive exuberant enjoyment from a 
performance at a certain music-hall. 


READABLE Novets.—The Agitator in Disguise. By Mrs. 
Langfield Sawkins. (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 6s.)— 
Mrs. Sawkins’s story of adventure and mystery in the Ireland 
of 1880 is simple and obvious, but has certain scenes deserving 
of praise——Shallow Soil. By Knut Hamsun. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—One of the few of Hamsun’s novels yet given 
to English readers. The book is clever, if not very pleasant 











and the translation passable. The Loadstone, By Viol 

M. Methiey. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—Although - 
Napoleon of this romance is the conventional figure 
thrilling tale with a fascinating hero.— Two's Company B 
Dorothea Mackellar and Ruth Bedford. (Alston Rivers, bay 
—A pleasant, well-written story of a man and a be 
“roughing it” in Australia, The writers are gifted with Pn 
siderable understanding of a child’s mind. 


it isa 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as h 
reserved for veview in other jorms,} ave net bem 


Elementary Household Chemistry. By J. F. Snel 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. 6d. net.)—Professor Snell, of McGilj 
University, here gives us an excellent text-book of chemistry 
for students of domestic economy. He deals in considerable 
detail with the chemistry of foods, fuels, soap and other 
cleansers, and so forth. 





Outlines of Ancient History. By Harold Mattingly, 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) —This is the first 
of three volumes in which the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press propose to summarize the history of the 
world. Mr. Mattingly begins with Babylon, and brings the 
story down to the fall of the Western Empire in 476. In 
spite of the immense compression involved, his book presents 
a broad and interesting view of the development of the ancient 
world, and is as readable as such a summary can be. 





The Khasis. By Lieut.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. net.)—This exhaustive study of the inhabitants 
of the Khasi Hills, on the borders of British India, was the 
first of the monographs on native races issued by the Govern. 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It well deserves the 
wider circulation which it is likely to have in this new and 
more attractive form. 





Studies in Tazation under John and Henry III. By 
S. K. Mitchell. (H. Milford. 8s. 6d. net.)—A valuable con- 
tribution to the study of early English financial systems by 
the Assistant Professor of History at Yale University. 


Modern Models. By V.E. Johnson. (C. Arthur Pearson, 
1s. 6d. net.)—Every normally minded boy will delight in the 
possession of this little book, which teaches him how to make 
a model aeroplane that will really fly, a model submarine, a 
dirigible balloon, a gyroscopic mono-rail car, a wireless tele- 
graphic outfit, an X-ray apparatus, &c. Of course, a consider. 
able proficiency in the use of tools, both for wood and metal 
working, is assumed; but so many schools teach this nowe 
days that the book should be much in demand, 





Leaves from Three Ancient Qurans. Edited by Rev. A 
Mingana and Agnes Smith Lewis. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.)}—When ‘Othman prepared his famous 
recension of the Qurin, he ordered all previous copies of the 
Mohammedan sacred writings to be destroyed, and his standard 
text has ever since held a position of unique and unchallenged 
authority over the Moslem world. A vellum palimpsest which 
Mrs. Smith Lewis bought at Suez in 1895 turned out to hold, 
on some of its sheets, an erased version of parts of the Quran 
which differed in many points from the accepted text. Mrs. 
Lewis and Professor Mingana—who succeeded in deciphering 
these Sirahs—therefore conclude that the MS. must be older 
than the days of ‘Othman. In such a case it must be of the 
greatest importance to Mohammedan scholarship. — The 
deciphered MS. is now first published, with a critical intro 
duction by Professor Mingana and several facsimiles of the 
revived palimpsest, 





The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. By W. 
Jethro Brown. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of Professor Jethro Brown's well-known 
text-book. In the new preface, dated from the University of 
Adelaide, where he is now Professor of Law, he reminds ” 
that “no one who wishes to understand the course of legis‘ 
tion in any one country can afford to ignore the trend of 
political and industrial progress in other lands.” It is the 
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cosmopolitan wealth of illustration which makes his book 
ewpecially interesting and valuable. 





Hero-Tales and Legends of the Serbians. By W. M. 
Petrovitch. (G. G. Harrap and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The 
Jate Servian Minister, M. Chedo Miyatovich, in his preface 
io this delightful collection of Servian folk-lore, observes that 
« British sympathies, even when apparently only platonic, can 
be of great practical importance for our nation.” He goes on 
to hope that Servia may win sympathy and respect by “ other 
than military features.” Certainly those who have leisure to 
read M. Petrovitch’s very entertaining description of Servian 

pular customs, and his repertory of Servian national 
legends and fairy-tales, will form a more just idea of his 
eountrymen than their recent history has tended to produce. 





We have received a new edition of President Wilson's 
excellent study of Congressional Government (Constable and 
Co., 5s. net), written in 1884 and revised in 1900; the twelfth 
edition of Baedeker’s Southern Germany (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s. net); The Stitchery Annual (The Woman’s Magazine, 1s, 
ret); Principles of Policy, by L. F. Everest (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co., 3s. 6d. net}; Vignettes of Japan, China, and 
America, by M. B. Greaves (Amersham: Morland, 5s. net); 
and from Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, the Thédtre Choisi of 
Beaumarchais (1 fr. net), with an Introduction by M. Emile 
Faguet, Four French Adventurers, by Stoddart Dewey (ls. 
net), and La Simiacine, a French version of Mr. H. S. 
Merriman’s With Edged Tools (1s. net). 





An Account of The Mistery of Mercers of the City of London 
Compiled by Sir John Watney. (Blades, East,and Blades. )— 
Sir John Watney, late Clerk of the Mercers’ Company, has 
an unrivalled knowledge of the affairs of that famous corpora- 
tion during the past forty years, and has long devoted himself 
to antiquarian research into its past history. Thus the 
Master and Wardens could have chosen no better man to 
write the short history of the Company which he has now 
published, mainly for the use of members. The first existing 
record of the association or gild which afterwards became 
the Mercers’ Company dates from the year 1190. The first 
eharter was granted by Richard IT. in 1394. St. Paul's School 
was founded, at the cost of Dean Colet,in 1512. Sir John 
Watney’s account of the multifarious charitable activities of 
the Company should bring a glow of pride to the hearts of all 
its members. 


Rambles in Thought Land. By Oliver Bainbridge. (Heath, 
Cranton, and Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) —To judge by the samples 
which Mr. Bainbridge has brought back from his excursion, 
there will not be any great run on tickets. 











We have received from Messrs. Stanford copies of three 
War Maps which they have just published. No. 1 is a general 
map of Central and Eastern Europe, including the Franco- 
German frontier on the west, and stretching as far as St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople on the east. No. 2 is of the 
most immediate value, for it gives us the Low Countries on a 
scale of twelve miles to the inch, and covers the greater part 
of the present field of operations. No. 3 is a map of France 
ona scale of thirty miles to the inch. All three maps are 
excellent specimens of cartography. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
_- a 


Bickersteth (M. C.), Unity and Holiness, cr Svo. 
Bodkin (M. M.), Behind the Picture, er8vo . 
Burton (A. H. G.), The Tuberculosis Handboo 
SS Sasoataneilietiteneemeace nena 
Dunstan (R.), Sigi:t Singing plete Edition, Parts I. and 
I (Schofield & Sims) net 7/6 
Emanuel (W.), The Dog Who Wasn't What He Thought He Was, 4to 
(R. Tuck) net 3/6 


+».(Mowbray) net 2/6 
ponk wae & k) 60 
Health Visitors anc 

....(Scientific Press) net 2/6 








Fr n (J. C.), Fergusson’s Percentage Trigonometry (Longmans) net 3/6 
(L.), True Stories about Horses, 8V0 ....c..+.cssesserceereseeeess (Hazrap) net 3/6 
Goddard (E, M.), A First School Botany, Cf 8¥0.--ccssvccoorsse (Mills & Boon) 2/6 


Hodges (G.), Classbook of Old Testament History, cr 8vo ...(Melrose) net 4/6 
oe (J.), Introduction to Town Planning, er 8Vo ............(C. Griffin) net 5/0 
nels (A.), The Way of the Lover, cr 8¥0...... .....++0+ (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
— Building Record (The), Vol. V., 4to...(Wertheimer, Lea, & Co.) net 5,0 
lott (F, W.), Nature and Nurture in Mental Development ...(Murray) net 3/6 
(K. L.), The Club Woman’s Handy Book of Programs, &c., er 8vo 
Stan (F & Wagnalls) net 3/0 
ton (C.) and Hosken (H.), Thistles, er 8vo .. ..({S. Paul) 6/0 
Stone (H. L..), The ‘ America’s’ Cup Races, 8vo . i 
(F. A.), Cicely in Ceylon, er 8vo ........ ...(Lynwood) 6/0 
¥ ieff (I. S.), A Nest of Hereditary Legislato r8vo (Simpkin)net 2/6 
(J. S.), A Reform First German Book, 8¥0 ....+..++.++ (Mills & Boon) 3/0 







LIBERTY'S 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capecines, Paris. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


——. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,0C0. 
ee £100,C00,000. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established I789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, s.W. 


13s. por !h.—in 1 th., 4 lb. and 44h. Tins, 





Major Wairen Wirorizip writes:—“* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all hore 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


BDENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Finn for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compaases, 

YEW CATALOGUE free on Septication. 

E. ENT and CO. L 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
PRADE-MADE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


A UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 





WANTED, for September, a FORM MISTRESS, well qnalified in 
Mathematics. 


Applicants should have had experience in Secondary School Teaching, and 
PI y ty 
most be Graduates (honours preferred), 
Salary £100, risixne by annual increments of £10 to £170. The scale provides 
3 , I 


an allowance for previous teaching experience in a Secondary School. 
Application forms (returnable not later than August 29th) may be had from 


the undersigned, 
A. H, AITKEN, 


Accrington. Town Clerk, 
|.” besieaieateannas EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
INSTRUCTION OF ART. 28 PUPIL TEACHERS. 











TWO PERIPATETIC TEACHERS are required to give instructio 
Pupil Teachers at various Centres in the County. Applicants mus 
acquainted with Elementary School conditions, and be able to ; 
candidates for the Cambridge Senior Local Examinations. The subjects t 
divided between the two Teachers are; Botany, Arithmetic, English, Uistory, 





ba ° 

Sa _ L120 per annum, with railway fare from Class to Class. 

Particulars of duties, with forms of application, may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Education Office, Shire Mall, Norwich, on receipt of a 
stamyed, addreseed envelope. 

Applications should be returned by September Ist. 

C= OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CRAVEN STREET MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head-Master: Mr. H. SHEPPARD. 

A FORM MISTRESS (Form IV. Girls) is required at once for the above 

Mixed Secondary Schoo! 





Ordinary subjects. Cral French essential. Good disciplinarian. 
The successful candidate will be required to assist the supervision of 
games out of school hours, Commencing salary £9) per annum. 






Forms of application may be obtained from the un i 

of a stamped, addressed envelope, aud must be retarned so as t 

later than the 26th day of August, lv!4. J. T. RILEY, 

Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, Director of Education, 
llth August, 1914, 


RT MISTRESS, age 25, requires POST in School, 
resident or non-resideut. Teaching certificates S. Kensington and 
Royal Drawing Society. Three years’ teaching expe.ionce. Other subjects 
taught if requred. Good references. State sulary.—Apply Dox No. 7ui, The 





Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


mipils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(Special! entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupii 


has separate bedrcom.—Ay ply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. _ 





LECTURES, &c. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
ties: —ARTS (including Architecture), PURF SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
Mining). 

The Session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914. 

Entrance ond Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, way be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 











ss MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000. 


The Winter Session, 1914-15, commences 
on Thursday, October Ist. 





= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1914-15. 
The Autumn Term begins on THURSDAY, October 8, 1914. 

Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on 

application to the Registrar :— 
OINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND EN- 
GINEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTIILUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 

DEPARIMENT OF EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


ORK, 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
ee OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 

» INE. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 4d.). 
on" OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1914-1915. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENUES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 
1914. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER lith. 

The Degreeg in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of 
Medicine {M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination, and 
only ou Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred 
after Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £160, aacten, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of fifty, and of the 
aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to competition in this Faculty, 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to THE 
SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Lettere, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science; Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Seience and in Agriculture). In 








Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (H y) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: 
pray 3 Fx Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and elor of 
aw (B.L.). 


Particulars may be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF THE 
UNLVERSITY, 


C HERVE LE HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principa!: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 


Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Dipioma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Archbishop of Canterbury's Dijloma for teaching Theology ; and 
the Cherwell Hali Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18a. are awarded 


a 
HE PRINCESS CHRIST , 
T WITHINGTON, manchitoe COLLEGE 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, i . 
VEKY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NU were tence, 





ar enna 

JROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training Coll ed), 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather: Treasus for 
U. G. Montetiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses andi ere, 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCL 


= = SS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Cy ed PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, inci 
A, ALEXANDER, F.H.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, “The Stat oo’? 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Phyn 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Inston 
Stockhoim, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Yeachers of Physical 
Education. tted to Lora E 
References permitted to innaird, Right Hon, Viscount G 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the Shean the 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studen 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges = 
schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Phy 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, ~* — 
+ ~ Pees 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 
given to training in Class ‘leaching and Lecturing.—Apply for mformation and 
advice to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Muistress, South-Western Poly. 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 899 Western, 


S* GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated) 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A,, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October, 1914, to NEW 
BULLDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLIBRIDGE TERRACE, 

The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general control of the School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
Statt, assisted by two Lady Housekeepers, adjoins the extensive playing-tields 
which surround the School. 

Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. George’s School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

sz acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Leunis, Lacrosse 
Hockey, and Swimming. lrincipals: ‘lhe Misses SALES, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
uennis, fea-Lathing; beautilui climate; great advantages for acqu 
French; ‘I welve Kesident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 'l'raining; bpeead 
Terms for Ministers’ baughters.—F or Prospectus appiy PRINCIPAL, 


\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Finai Honours School of Modera 
lustory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air trom Downs and Sea, 
Special care giyen to individual development, 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

#£xcellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD. ‘Two Scholarships awarded anuually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 

Autumn ‘Term begins September 25th, 


(frees EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, VUKSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graiscer Grar, 
Board and ‘Luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrit, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘iuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, ‘ 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises, Fees £60, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing ior the University. 


Gh FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May Sth, and ended on Tuesday, July 2th. 


eBastor HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE DEPAKI MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

tuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
(jREEN WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEV ON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses } — BOOTS eon, M.A. 


Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings @ 





















































to Students with a degree on entry. Loan tund, Studentsa may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus trom The Principal, 


grounds of lzacres. Healthy situation in high position. 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


lication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
yas {ERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 
MICHAEL Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


—_-— 


BLouscRove SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 





)XHE LANE, WATFORD. 


=TIGHEIELD, | OXHEY 
_ : Principal—Miss WALLIS, _ 

Private Residential School for Girls, : 
vailable for three years, on application to Principal. 








Scholarshity UMN TERM begins September 23rd. 
ATEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 


nel : CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girto 

Q Principals: eet odern Education, Premises specially built fora BSchoot 

ee eying elds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 

ie. Autumn Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915, 

AAC ee, oe cae my , ‘ ro 

7 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

sg CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

odern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

oe repared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Pe ieby situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


———— re y F 
E GRANGE, BUXTON .—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
ears, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

jider girls may ecialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 

estic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Princiy als, the Misses DODD, 

4 OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character. 

Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 

exminaticn results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
tted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

Be, CALS., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 














———— AT Aad Tr 7 TOUuUnry . 
IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 
jor GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES. School of high tone. 
Exceptional advantages for Higher Examinations. Health results excellent.— 
Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ICAR’S DAUGHTER 





receives PUPILS in her High- 
Class Home School tor Girls, Very moderate fees, Thoroughly good 
education combined with home life; cubicles; extensive grounds; pony.—For 
prospectus, views, &o., apply PRINCIPAL, Garold House, Swanley, Kent (18 
piles Londvn). 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIBLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
ABRBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on MONDAY, September 2ist. 
The Head-Mistress wili be at the School trom 3 to 4.50 on September 18th and 
Wh. The Secretary will be at the School from Sept, 14th to 19th. 





UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
BSc, In19]4R.H.S. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tien on the outskirts cf Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








ee ARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
wpwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical Keferences.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs, PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 


—————SSS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 


. HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Ageucy, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. healthy 

—‘articulars, F,. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 











OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
, Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Offcera.—For further 
information, apply to the liead-Master, the Rev, F. pz W., LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the KURSAR, 


RrinepureGe x ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION, 1914-15, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER. An 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place ou Wednesday, September 
Sth, at l0a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 

ing Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) 
may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C. E, W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 
pe nthassesoudeartnennattintnediasae 


R. SPARROW’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

8ST. MICHAEL’S LODGE, TEIGNMOUTH, DEVON.—Boys from 

to 14 carefully prepared, in accordance with best modern opinion es to 

methods, fer Osborne and Public Schools, Attractive home on high ground 

mear sea. The etiect of the climate on health of pupils is most marked. 

Religious teaching, that of Church of England. Michaelmas term begius on 
Uist September.—Apply, A. G. BPARROW (B.A.Cantab,). 


]-XLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships, Extensive Play- 
Bie elds—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
»} Head-Master—C, W. ATEILNSON, M.A, Cantab, 


Seen 




















SEzepeTaTUTiIO;R, | 
_ Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
© , The New Session Begins on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1914. 
Smplote High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Biversity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extemive grounds. 
utiful ard healthy situation. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove. 
| Rea eR > CGC & UYU @ he 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive s (Board and Tuition) from £61 10a. 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, September 19th, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


L2zieetox PARK SCHOOL, 
Near READING, 

The New Prospectus will be sent on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
— Next Term will cpen ou September 18th. pongeiang 
K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, iacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senicr Sehoo! and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 15, and Senior 15-19, Each Depart- 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








‘AST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE CF DEVONSHIRE, Nead-Master—Iev. F.3. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Bughy School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Plysicai Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Cosys. New Luildiugs, racquets and fives-courts, swimrming-bath, &c, Exhibis 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in Merch. 

OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION .—€0 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers tn the Royal 
avy. A co ry will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

a s — a E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lti., 65 South Molton Street, 
ndon, W. 








Sp es FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colouy. Home life, Medical care, end suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘lerms vs, Weekly. further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALIL, The Colony, ley I ° 


ldericy Edge 


HE HALL, BEXIILL-ON-SEA.—Preparatory Home 
School for Boys, specially intended for those whose parents are abroad, 
Principal, Miss KE. M. THOMSON, a fully qualified Hospital Nurse, Resident 
Head-Master. Preparation for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys can 
remain during holidays. Large premises on sea-frout, Playing-field adjacent, 
Golf, riding.—Terms and references on application. 


WN R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Ac, 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. 
Village ten miles distant from nearest town, 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, 8STURRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Private football and cricket ground, 
Healthy lifo in country 








FOREIGN. 


H{ 1GB-OLAS5S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE, 
MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 


above School, is in England during July (address, c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, S./.), and will be in Scotland during August (address, «¢ o Mrs, 














Eadie, Kilimeny, Paisley): she will giedly arrange interviews with Pareuts of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in Septgmler. 
J)IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MEKK, M.A. PhD, 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Exaiminations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAI’LAIN, Dieppe. a 
(24.22 U D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

Q@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Hesd-Daster: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Publie Schocis. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 2,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL unde: S10 
management as the above. Young people received during polidays. 


Lue 


{\NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 


‘4 part of Brittany, would be glad to take either a sma!! Family Party or 
bever Ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Private sitting-room provided, 
Hooms available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 large sinele bed- 





room; and 2 larse bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed 
views, garden, park, woods: within drive of sea. Liver just outside er 











ted prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on applicaticu to the 
Head-Master, or to Thomas J, Young, Secretary. ' 


Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrangement.—ox 
No. 682, The Spectator, | Wellington Street, Strand, Lon ion, W.U. : 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 

: NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 
CASTLE THE CAPE, NATAL, 
TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
LINE. EAST AFRICAN PORTS, 
MAUBITIUS, ETC, 
For sailings and other information apply to the Head Offce, 3 Fem 
chureh Street, London. 
West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date, excellent introduction given.—Telej house or write, THE 
LKIANGLE SECKLIALIAL Ul FICES, 6] South Moiten Sweet, W, 
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STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Gradnates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
office routine, card-indéxing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individuat tuition.—Apply Central Bareau for the Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 


VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,(€0 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Aceuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DI NSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
deliversd same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, The Crown Typewriting 
at -% Yom ureau, Suffulk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
treet, F.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


q\DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 


charge, from Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., EducationalAgents, 158-162 Oxford 


Street, London, W. 

















SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOUVERNESSES in Private 
pamilies. 
Pros; ectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





}DUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR AUTUMN. 


yi quae: 
Parents and Guardians who are obliged by the War to consider fresh arrange- 
ments can have the BEST ADVICE, free of charge, from 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
A number of Schools and Tutors known to the Firm are willing at present to 
reduce fees in suitable cases, 


ec: 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE 
[) HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE ALEDSTEAD, 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs EHNER, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Slee 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods hu @ Air 


for Delicate Children.—Apply for Lilustrated Prospectus with Testimoni 


—$$$—____ 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor oa 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor, Separate 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “e, CANTAB,” Middleco tables, 
ton, S. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, tt, Tsing. 


———_ 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jew 


Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques ellery, 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the can, tga — 
firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties Bank Strict 
Cape guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash value 
by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS or offer 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, [PSWICH. Pswich) 


O%2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH? 


Persons wishing to receive full value should appl 
manufacturers, Desers, LROW NING, instead of to provincial tg 
orwarde: post, value per return, or offer made.—Chi fEces, 63 Oxtord 
Street, London, Est, 10 penn. : _ ats 


K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been special] erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from ile 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gavi ¥ 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. » 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTEREST3 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTELEST. SOCLeTY, Limi 
e 2 IVE TEREST SOCIE i 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. pea ted, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





Spee te RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ersonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

iiivens Introduced. Mesers. loca: (Cantab,), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Heppex, 17 PICCADILLY, W, Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Paronts are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
selection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state Pt pils’ ages, locality preferred, 
approximate school fees.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


TAVY, ARMY, AND "VARSITY AGENCY, 
83 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
President: REAR-ADMIRAL L, G. TUFNELL, C.M.G, 

A List of “ specially recommended and personally inspected’ Schools, suit- 
able for the children of Officers, having beea compiled , the above Agency, 
Parents can with confidence obtain reliable advice and all information by 
applying to the PRESIDENT. No fees. 


TMNNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Yelegraphic Address: *'Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 








UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, 

320 licensed Inns. Ask for Eeport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, pad 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 64- 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpayr Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tus Kua 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Hanrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hammon, 





Parsee ases CHILDREN. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Childrea, 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

A Wy to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

N ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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who like pure Bordeaux wine. Terms of Subscription, width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
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All who know these wines tell us there is no dom os om 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, | miss ian? "acs: 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, Japan, &e. one 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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factories, having a good stock ot leather, are working 
= — and hope to provide steady employment for their work- 
people by supplying Lotus boots at the same prices as before 

the war. ; . — es 
rticularly suitable for campaigning are: ooting Boots 
yn 32/-; No. 658, black, 32/-; Strong Sole Walking Bx ots, 
No. 35% » No. 654, black, 25/-, these being most serviceable 


No. 354, brown, 24/-5 


and exceedingly co mfortable. 


required t 


Letters: 


The Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford 


Telephone: 


No. 6989 London Wall 





Should the local agents not have the size 
hey will be pleased to obtain it from the factory in 24 hours. 
















463—25)- 


No rise in Lotus prices. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player's Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


BIG-GUN TRANSPORT 


by Touring Motors on 





















"THE recent successful test of Artillery Transport by 

motor, under the supervision of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Sir Edward Ward, Lt.-Col. Sir H. Plumer, Major 
Smith, Captain Diggle, and other War Office officials, 
was carried out by 14 Shefhield-Simplex cars fitted 
with Avon Tyres. 

An entire battery of artillery—guns, ammunition 
waggons, soldiers, kit, etc.—was transported from 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s seat to the coast without engine 
or tyre trouble of any kind, in far less time than 
would have been taken by horse or rail. Reporting 
the result, Mr. Sidney Smith, works manager of the 
Sheffield-Simplex Company, writes:—“ The Avon 
tyres were not touched from start to finish and 
showed no sign of damage or wear. The miliiary 
authorities were greatly impressed with — their 
behaviour.” 

Thus a triumphant partnership of British cars 
and British tyres demonstrated another extremely 








PACKED ONLY IN 2-OZ. &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ct the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
Pxsy (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 








valuable method of increasing the mobility of our 
defensive forces. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., Lid., MELKSHAM 
DBPOTS: 19 Newman Strect, Oxford Street, W.; Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, ecd Paris. 
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A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on View. 










Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifuily finished in antique tones. 


For many Illustrations and Prices sas 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just puolished by Story & Triggs. 

May bs had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Litd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
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COLLEGE * 


OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 











SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING. 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 

thoroughly to prerare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 

designed to meet the needs of professicnal industr‘a! men 

desiring more advanced training. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 

Generat Borany... 


ose .. Prof, FARMER, F.B.S. 
Plant Physiology and Path- 


ology... sel cain .. Prof, BLackMay, F.2.S. 
The Technology of Woods 
and Fibres... eee «. Prof. Groom. 
GENERAL Zoo.oGr . Prof. MacSripe, F.2.s. 
Entomology Prof, Maxwe.t Lerror. 


CHEMISTRY .. Prof. H. Brereton Bakes, ¥.2.6, 
Physical Chemistry oon . Prof. Pair. 
Organic Chemistry one .. Prof. THoRPF, F.B.3, 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bons, F.R.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory Mate- > Associate Prof, Dr. M, G, 
Tials) ... coe eee oes ° CuRisTIE. 
GEOLOGY _... - cee . Prof, Watts, F.B.3, 
Economic Mineralogy ... . Prof, Cuttts, 
MATHEMATICS AND 


CHANICS ... as ooo ni Prof. ForsYTH, F.R.8. 
Applied Mathematics... . Prof. WHITEHEAD, ¥.B.S. 
PHYSICS Bad a an Prof. CALLENDAR, F.B.S. 


**? Prof. the Hon. RK. J. Strvtt,¥.2.8. 

ROVAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 

MINING -_ ese eee «. Prof. FrecueviLie, 
METALLURGY ... om .. Prof, CARPENTER. 

TECHNOLOGY OF OIL . Prof. Warts, F.B.8. 


1 CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEBR- 

ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Da.sy, F.R.s, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 4ND 

SURVEYING oe ... Prof. Drxow. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Marner, F.3.s. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
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Clean-cut Square Wings. 


The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has particularly clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished appearance for Town or 
Evening wear. pth 2 and 2} inches. 
All Castle Collars are faced with our own 
make of Irish Linen. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
|. to-day for a sample collar (any shape) and 
illustrated booklet. 


CA i 


Per Box of one dozen 

Postags) «=: Sd. extra. 5/1 1 
Por those requiring a hetter quality collar we recommend our “ Royal” Brand. 
Made of Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. Price per dozen, 7/11. 
Postage Sd. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donegall Place, Belfast. 

















London: 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 
All Post Orders to Belfast. } 
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READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR,” 


To held Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





ta 


Mr. Murray’s Books fo, 
War Time. 


SEA, LAND & AIR STRATEGY 


A Comparison by Colonel SI 
ASTON, K.C.B. 10s, 6d. net. © GEORGE 


“This is a very instructive work on topics which are now 


in all men’s minds and it should attract as it will 
widespread attention.”—Times. wae well copay 


By the Same Author: 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS 


“Here at last is a book on war which is ag so _ 
doctrine as it is easy to read.”—Morning Post, unt in 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By J. A. CRAMB, M.A, Preface by Dr, A. ¢ 
BRADLEY. 2s. 6d, net, 





‘Every Britisher who loves his country should read and 
study ‘Germany and England.’”—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


GERMAN SEA-POWER, 


Its Rise, Progress and Economic Basis. B 
ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE, 
ros. 6d, net. 


“A piece of work of the highest importance, the produe. 
tion of which we do not hesitate to describe as # service te 
the Nation and to the Empire.”—Daily Telegraph, 


The Classic of Modern Naval Warfare. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA 


By Captain V. SEMENOFF, 3s. 6d. net. 
(7th Impression.) 


Lord Sydenham, in his preface to this book, says: “The 
Battle of Tsu-shima is by far the greatest and most important 
naval event since Trafalgar.” 


CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS 


By General VON BERNHARDI. os. 6d. net, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
1s NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS WANTED.—Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
Ringlets; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
Nickleby; and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth, &c.; or illustrated by Cruikshank, h, Phiz, Alken, &. 
—HECTOR'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LITERARY. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


Pott 8vo, 


If-. 











sewed, 1d. net, Also on Card, $d. net. 
Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas's Hospital. Crown S8vo. Is. net. 

One especial beauty of this little book must be noted; it is 
incidents and sayings which she uses as illustrations... . 
ns alone the book is worth more than it costs; and they 
ther are to be congratulated on it and thanked for it.” 


Tas TinEs.— 
fe the stories and i 
these illustratio 
who have put it toge 








GEOGRAPHY. 
THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


The Continent of Europe. py rioNer 
W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Economie Geography 
in University College, London. With Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

©* This standard work (published 1913) contains chapters on 

Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, and Austria, with full par- 

ficulars of physical features, fortifications, and other maticrs 

bearing on the operations of war. 


THE WAR. 


The “ENTENTE.” By the 
MAN WHO MADE IT. 


THIRTY YEARS ANGLO-FRENCH 


CAUSES AND PROPHECIES. 


———__—__—_2— ___. 


ENGLAND’S DUTY. BY 
THE MAN WHO PRO- 
PHESIED THE WAR 





REMINISCENCES (1876-1906), 
By SIR THOMAS | prirary art Bay. By 
BARCLAY. SPENSER WILKINSON 


12s, 6d. net. 6s. net, 





INTERNATIGNAL POLITICS BEHIND THE WAR 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-190, 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE. 3rd Edition. 7s, 6d, net, 
PROBLEMS OF POWER, EUROPE FROM SADOWA TO KIRK KILIS22. 
By W.MORTON FULLERTON, 2nd Ed. 7s. 6d. net. 


; — — 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS, EVENTS IN THE BALKANS AND PERSIA, 
By ARTHUR MOORE. 7s. 6d. net, 




















LAW. 


Effects of War on Property. being 
Studies in International Law and Policy. By ALMA 
LATIFI, M.A., LL.D. With a Note on Belligerent Rights 
at Sea by JOHN WESTLAKE, K.C,, LL.D, &.  8vo, 5s. not. 

Law Times.—"‘ He deals somewhat fully with topics which have not hitherto 
yeceived much attention from writers on international law, and his work is 
further commended by the extremely practical and statesmanlike tone in 
which every question is discussed.” 











MILITARY. 


Aircraft in War. by 3. m. sPaicurT, LLD, 
Author of “ War Rights on Land.” S8vo. 6s. net. 

Tux Dairy Tetecraru.—“ This succinct and businesslike volume. ... Dr, 
Bpaight’s volume as a whole is sufficiently clear and free from technical diffi- 
ealties to make it extremely interesting to every class of intelligent reader 
who desires to be informed upon the rapidly changing conditions of modern 
warfare.” + 


The Principles of War Histori- 
cally Illustrated. By Major-General E. A. ALTHAM, 
C.B.,C.M.G, Vol. I. With an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., &. With 
a separate volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books, 
Wasturnster Gazerre.—It is greatly to be hoped that every British 
eficer will study as it deserves one of the most thoroughly practical and 

Muminating military treatises yet published in the English language.” 

,* A Pull List of Macmillan’s Military Text-Books will be sent 
post free on application. 





NURSING. 
Home Nursing. py IsaBEL MACDONALD. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Lancst.—“ The directions and the information given are expressed in 
plain aud simple language." 





ECONOMICS. 
The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. py Henry niGes,c.z,, 


Author of “'The Physiocrats.” Svo. 6s. net. 

Tus Tiurs.—* A book on a Government Institution, written by an official 
who hag won a C.B. in the pubiic service, is a volume that can be opened with 
confidence. » «+ Mr. Higes has done good service by giving us an explanation, 
sorely needed by most citizens, of our national system of finance.” 














THEOLOGY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


St. Paul’s, Epistle to the Romans, 
A New Tranélation with a Brief Analysis. By W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, Headmaster of Westminster. Third Im- 
pression. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Bubscriptions only received by GorpDON anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror axnp Comranxy, 
Dunedin; Srupsox AND Wituiams, Christchurch; H: Bariurs 
1 Ay race Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprucxusy, Auckland; and 

» W. Riopy, Adelaide, 


GQUR ENEMIES AND THEIR CONDITION 

GERMANY AND ITS; THE HAPSBURG 

EVOLUTION IN MONARCHY 

MODERN TIMES 

By HENRI LICHTENBERGER 
10s. 6d. net. 


By WICKHAM STEED 


Second Edition, 7s. 61. net. 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS, By THE MILITARY 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE TIMES 
New Issue. 4s. 6d. net. 

10 ORANCE ST. W.C. 





CONSTASLE 


WAR MAPS 
WAR BOOKS 


The best maps of the war area, the best 

books on military and naval operations, 

the most informative works on France, 

Germany, Belgium, Austria, and Russia, 
are to be found at 


The Times BookCiub 


The Largest Bookshop in the Worid 
375 to 284 OXFORD STREET, W. 
WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBVECTS CF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and impreve the moraliand 
physical concition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Deience. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 s. % | 24. 4: 
25 © O| Members ... ..0 oo of we 1010 0 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .., 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Pe «a a mw ao «SF EB ree 5 0 
The Subecription of Ladies and Members of the Territarial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of sulscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGCOM, 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... 





72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Offices: 


Y NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to DecemBer, on tha 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsajent, 








or from the Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d, 
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NOTICE. 















MEN ARE REQUIRED 
for all branches of the 
Regular Army 


and, if medically fit, will be accepted on the following conditions :— 


1. FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR: 


Height, 5 feet 3 inches and upwards, 
Chest, at least 34 inches, 
Age, if ex-regular soldiers, 19-42 years; other men I9-30 years. 














Married men or widowers with children will be accepted and will draw separation 
allowance under Army conditions, 













2. FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODS according to the Arm 
which they join: 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, and ARMY SERVICE CORPS, 7 years with the Colours, 


5 years in the Reserve. 


ROYAL HORSE and ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY, ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
6 years with the Colours, and 6 years in the Reserve. 


















Height, 5 feet 3 inches and upwards. 
Chest, at least 34 inches. 
Age, 18-25. Married men are not accepted, 
























Men wishing to join should apply at any Military Barrack or at any 
Recruiting Office; the addresses of the latter can be obtained from Post 
Offices or Labour Exchanges. 













GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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